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The Radio Equipment Situation 
Maj. Gen. Charles McK. Saltzman’ 


==} HE recent advances in 
| the broadcast radio 
art and the general 
improvement in radio 
materials has brought 
about many sugges- 
tions from the serv- 
ices for the improve- 
“ment of the types of 
y4 equipment already in 
use by the Army. It 
s pleasing to note that many of these 
suggestions and recommendations are 





_—.¢ 


constructive and reflect an apprecia- 
tion of communication problems which, 


| regret to state, did not exist in all the 


years that Signal Corps troops oper- 


ited the combat communication lines. 

In order that all concerned may ap- 
preciate some of the difficulties regard- 
ing the development, procurement and 
issue of radio equipment, it is desir- 
able that the history and facts concern- 
ing the equipment in present use be re- 
viewed. 

The bulk of the present radio appa- 
ratus in use by the Army was copied 
in design from French apparatus fur- 
nished our Army during the war, mod- 
ified only as necessary to facilitate 
American production. A complete 
program for the American production 


of radio apparatus was instituted in 


accordance with the requirements as 
expressed by the Chief Signal Officer, 
American Expeditionary Forces. The 
only way to insure quantity production 
in the shortest possible time was to 
adopt the design and operating prac- 
tice already in use by the Allies. The 
successful operation of these sets with 
the Allied forces also required that 
they conform in wave length range. 

Prior to the war there was not a 
single vacuum tube transmitting set 
used in our Army. The receivers in 
certain Army sets used a single audion 
tube. It may be said, however, that 
there was practically no appreciation 
in the United States, prior to 1917, of 
the vast possibilities of sustained wave, 
vacuum tube sets. Any development 
undertaken outside of the program al- 
ready completed by our Allies neces- 
sarily required original research and 
design in an entirely new art. The 
aircraft radio development particu- 
larly, was radically different from any 
apparatus used in the war and re- 
quired months of patient, difficult re- 
search and test to obtain results which 
would warrant production upon a scale 
commensurate with our effort in other 
air programs. 

At the time of the Armistice a com- 
prehensive program of radio produc- 
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Few of the fin- 
ished models were delivered before No- 
vember, 1918. 


tion was under way. 


As the American Army 
had little radio equipment at the be- 
ginning of the war, it was still neces- 
sary that adequate equipment be pur- 
chased for use of the proposed reor- 
ganized army. This reorganization 
contemplated an 


army of a size | 
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lowed that such new sets as wer 
veloped should be able to functi: 


nets composed of the old 


typ: 
equipment. 

The Army has in stock today a 
ply of vacuum tubes which were 
chased during the war, sufficient {o) 
the next six years, at present rat 


Ther 


issue. 





quite in excess of | 
present strength. 
the 


con- 


Accordingly, 


product ion 





tracts were termi- 


apparatus to fill 
the 


nated with pro- || 
vision for deliv- 
ery of sufficient 
| 
| 


reorganiza- 
tion needs. Some 
models of the ap- 


paratus were not 





been a very } 
advance in ( 
radio art s 
the war, espe: 

+| ly in the devel. 
ment of vacu 
The n 


are 


tubes. 
types 
economical of 
power, cost less 
have greater 
ficiency and 
commereia 
available in q) 
tities sufficient 





delivered to the 
government until ; 
The SCR-77A Wireless Telegraph Set 
as late as the lig 
‘ : - This is the first Army set to use ex- 
spring of 1921. tremely short waves. 


The _ stringent 


has a band from 74 to 76 meters. 


even for our may 
imum effort. It 


The present model impossible, ho 


The ever, under exis! 





measures of econ- 
omy adopted by 
Congress preclud- 
ed any possibility 
of change in the 
program of ra- 


stocks of this set are being modified to a 
still lower wave band and alterations 
have been made in the circuit which will 
eliminate the necessity for selection of 
tubes, provide greater range, and stabil- 
ity of operation. As fast as the modi- 
fied models are completed issues will be 
made and the sets in the hands of troops 
will be returned to the depots for modi- 


ing laws and reg 
ulations, for 
Signal Corps 


dispose of this 


vast surplus stoc! 


: fication. 
dio development 


which would entail additional cost. The 
funds allocated subsequent to 1921 for 
continued research and development 
were so limited that, with few excep- 
tions, it has not been possible to pro- 
duce sets based upon designs later than 
those of the original war program. 
The large bulk of war time apparatus 
had to be used and it naturally fol- 


and apply th 
proceeds towards 
new development or materials. 

This same limitation applies als: 
the large stocks of other obsolete a) 
obsolescent radio equipment for 
Army. Thus it will be seen that 
Signal Corps has no alternative in su) 
plying any other than war time mat: 
rial for several years to come, unk 
of course, there is a modification 
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in this regard. 
\n attempt to stock sufficient radio 
iipment for a war army in the face 
the present unstabilized state of the 
would not be justified. It may be 
nfidently expected that the succeed- 
¢ ten years will bring about advances 
radio equally radical and important 
s those of the past ten years. For this 
eason the Signal Corps is reluctant to 
ropose or recommend a policy of pro- 
ition of radio equipment to exceed 
e barest needs of the service. With 
this poliey in mind, it is considered 
it the production of new types of 
radio equipment should be limited to 
the needs of one field army and the 
requisite number of sets required for 
and for instruction of 
ersonnel, at the service 
schools. Limited production may re- 
sult in a higher initial cost per set, but 
the imperative need of keeping abreast 
the advances in the communication 


aintenance 
various 


field is far more important. 
It has been and now is the policy to 
obsolete obsoleseent 
the National 
This policy is not conducive 


relinquish and 


types to Reserve and 
Guard. 
to the best of preparedness unless this 

a fairly recent 
By the more fre- 


quent adoption of new models, made 


material represents 


change in the art. 


possible by a very limited seale of pro- 
duction, the entire New Army may be 
cept in a progressive and healthy con- 
ition of communication preparedness. 

The radio requirements for all 
branches as approved by the Require- 
ments Seetion of the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer on January 23, 1919, in- 
volved the issue of twenty-two differ- 
The require- 
ments for a field army, based upon 
tables of equipment for the year 1924, 


ent sets of apparatus. 


contemplate radio equipment with an 
initial cost of approximately $3,500.- 
000. 


Signal 


For a period of over two years a 
Board of Officers 
been making a survey of the radio re- 


Corps has 
quirements for the Army. Their stud- 
ies have been made with the various 
Service Boards. The final program will 
result in a plan which will establish 
for the first time since the war, a radio 
communication plan based upon Amer- 
ican Army needs. The proposed plan 
the but 
models for the entire field army, which 


contemplates issue of ten 
includes two sets which are used by 
G. H. Q., and units of the G. H. Q. Re- 
serve. The estimated cost for the ini- 
tial requirements (without reserve) 
under a plan recently worked out by 
the Signal 
$1,700,000.00 
million dollars per field army. 

The status of the sets proposed in 


Corps will approximate 


a saving of nearly two 


the plan is as follows: 


Type 

Number 
SCR 
131 Development in progress. No 
completed field model. 

Will be the same as 131 except 
of a different frequency band. 

Will be the same as 131 except 
of a different frequency band. 

In production. 

Produced and ready for issue ex- 
cept receiver. 

Produced and delivered, more in 
production. 

Development. practically 
plete; one model produced. 

Development complete, produced 
initial lot in 1920. Additional 
supply to be purchased this 
year. 

In production. 


Status 


131x 
13ly 


133 
134 


109A 


com- 


Combination tele- 
phone and telegraph set. 400- 
watt output for C. A. C. and 
Air Service, ground to bomber 
100 mile telephone. Will also 
be used to supersede SCR-97 
and some Army net station 
equipment. 

100-mile telephone to 
bomber set. 


132 


ground 


Combination tele- 
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graph, telephone and tone mod- 
ulated set. Produced and 
ready for delivery except re- 
ceiver equipment. 

It will be noted that of the ten sets, 
six, or three-fifths of the entire plan, 
are already produced and that seven- 
tenths of the program is fully devel- 
oped. Thus, upon the basis of produc- 
ing only that equipment required for 
one army, it is estimated that but small 
outlay would be required to purchase 
sets to complete the new program. 
There is an excess of some types over 
field army or actual training center re- 
quirements already produced ; but some 
of those sets are used for other service, 
such as Alaskan Communication service 
and Army net stations. There may be 
required in addition to this program a 
certain amount of development for 
special services which would be oper- 
ated by the Signal Corps. Those serv- 
ices require goniometric sets, meteoro- 
logical balloon sets, and certain types 
of intercept apparatus. 

The obsolescent factor, due to ad- 
vances in the art and to changes in 
Army requirements in radio equip- 
ment, can be estimated at about 20 
per cent per annum. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the money allotted for 
development and research in connec- 
tion with radio, as well as all technical 
development, should be sufficient to in- 
sure proper development and progress 
and to provide up-to-date radio equip- 
ment, plans, tools and sufficient test 
models for the using service. The sup- 
port of such measures that will insure 
an adequate fiscal arrangement to pro- 
vide for the continuation of the devel- 
opment program of all technical com- 
munication equipment should be com- 
mended to every department of the 
Army. During the war and for a 





couple of years thereafter, the Sig 
Corps was not only abreast, but |: 
ing in many phases of radio deve 
ment. 

Recent commercial strides in r 
broadeasting have opened so m 
diverse and lucrative fields to ra:io 
engineers and physicists that 
Signal Corps finds it very difficult 
provide attractive employment for t)iis 
type of technician with the limited a) 
propriations available for this work 
It has been conclusively demonstrated 
that it does not pay to let out develo; 
ment work on a contract basis to com 
mercial firms. The results obtained! 
from commercial development are 1: 
satisfactory in that the finished dra 
ings are not sufficiently accurate to i 
sure mass production ; the natural te: 
dency of manufacturers to incorporate 
their particular ‘‘standard’’ parts is 
objectionable in that it does not permit 
full competition on bids, and last but 
not least, the designs rarely ever mec! 
the strenuous use of the military ser 
ice. The costs of development and 
search are always higher outside of tl 
government service. This condition 
due mainly to the fact that work of this 
character cannot be definitely est) 
mated as to cost or time. The contract 
generally requires payment for serv- 
ices and materials which involve an 
overhead charge and a_ percentac’ 
profit. Performance and delivery are 
contingent upon the success of the r 
search or development undertaken. |! 
the work is performed by the Signa! 
Corps laboratories, a saving resul's 
from the lack of the excessive overhea | 
of an absence of the “‘profit’’ chars 
and the ability to drop quickly any © 
velopment which does not show 
promise of immediate results. 
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\s several of the services, including 
Signal Corps, are required to oper- 
more than one type of set it was 
sidered that those sets should be 
dardized as to appearance and op- 
tion and, where possi}le, as to parts. 
s will enormously inerease the effi- 
iy and training of operators. In 
study of communication needs it 
s been necessary to establish some 
rmal, minimum requirement, both as 
tactical use and method of employ- 
nt. 
For the Infantry, it has been de- 
led by the Infantry Board that a 


certainly the normal set for employ- 
ment within an Infantry division 
should not be expected to meet abnor- 
mal range requirements any more than 
the Ordance is required to provide 
155-performance of the divisional 75’s. 

Accordingly, the new plan contem 
plates certain normal equipment as 
standard for all units within a field 
army, and will provide for a total of 
1,140 combined transmitting and re- 
ceiving sets. When an element of the 
army, corps or division is required to 
perform a function other than normal, 
the equipment for such mission should 
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The New Field Telephone 


Parts of the type EE-8 telephone from left to right are: Single receiver headset; hand 
t; type EE-8 telephone in case, and pouch containing hand set; breast transmitter; 
double receiver headset 


ve mile ground-to-ground telegraph 
set will meet all of the requirements 
within an Infantry division. That the 
ormal frontage of an Infantry divis- 
on is about one and one-half miles and 
that, while it may exceed five miles in 
lepth, the oeceasion for a greater range 
etween elements of a radio net does 
ot exist. Communications will always 
follow the chain of command. Like- 
vise, the Artillery has agreed that 
idio communication either for ground- 
-ground or ground-to-plane should 
ot unduly exeeed the ranges of the 
runs employed. While with a radio 
et there is as much or more flexibility 
s to range than there is with a gun, 


be of the type intended to cover the 
increase in range. The designs of the 
sets are adequate to meet any normal 
need of radio communication within a 
field army. Should traffie conditions 
warrant a further increase there is a 
limited reserve of communication chan 
nels provided. 

It will require approximately three 
years to fully complete the proposed 
program and have the equipment in the 


hands of troops. This length of time is 


due principally to the meagre funds 
available for the prosecution of the 
work. With all the facts before us it 
ean be seen that it is up to the Arm) 
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to make the best of the present commu-__ helped to win the war and the ear 
nication equipment. It is not ideal. efficient use of it until newer types 
It is all we have. It is all we will have available is a duty of our pres 
for a few years. Similar equipment peace Army. 


D 


The Libel Label on Defense Day 


The tendency of the human mind, particularly in 
these hurried times, is to accept things by their desig- 
nation. 

We judge largely by labels and not by contents. 

Very often the designation is exactly the opposite 
of a fact. 

Our Defense Day inspection was called a mobili- 
zation day, and was construed as a war gesture. * * * 

Upon such superficials the case has been considered 
by many of our own writers and speakers. The fact 
is that the soul of America had no emotion for war 
on that inspection day—nothing but a prayer that 
this nation and all the world might be spared from 
the horrors of armed conflict. To count her man- 
power and to estimate her resources so we might show 
that we were not helpless, was distinctly a measure to 
promote peace in the world. There was nothing in it 
to incite anyone to a desire to attack us; and, better 
still, it contained no possible incitement to any of our 
people to make an attack upon others. * * * 

Our publicists did a great wrong when they took 
erroneous designations or labels, and misled the popu- 
lar mind into an acceptance of them. 

This particular case is one of the strongest in- 
stances of that misleading in recent times. 

Just one little look beneath the surface, and the 
facts are plain: The United States needs no outlet for 
her population; she asks no more territory; she has 
abundant space and resources within her own con- 
fines for centuries to come; and she would have every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by a war of ag- 
gression. * * *—Christian Statesman. 














Infantry and Coast Defense 


ee 

‘eee EFERRING to the 

1 ¢ af pamphlet, ‘‘ Joint 
24 Army and Navy ac- 

"tion in Coast De- 


fense,’’ published by 
the War and Navy 
Departments, we find 
the following defini- 


tion of coast defense : 





Coast defense in- 





_ = cludes dispositions 


ind operations having for their object 
the repulse of a hostile attack upon any 
portion of the sea coast of the Conti- 
nental United States, 


Col. H. S. Wagner, Inf. 


of coast defense from the view 


point 


of the Infantry, we must neglect any 
consideration of the details of naval 
action, especially in a paper as limited 
as this one must needs be, and assume 
that an intent invasion, 


enemy upon 


has defeated or eluded our naval! 
forces, and has actually prepared for 
debarkation upon our shores. It might 
be well here, to invite attention to the 
fact that the Navy is our first line of 
defense, and that it must be defeated 
or out-maneuvered before any success 
ful attempt at invasion can be made. 


Important links in 





Canal, 


or the insular posses- 


the Panama 


sions, or upon naval 


vessels or merchant 
shipping in or off 
harbors or in ecoast- 
wise sea lanes. 

With this principle 0 the 


in mind, we must con- 


Infantry and Artillery 
are inseparably linked 
in their operations. It 
is equally 
both arms must rely 


Air 


the chain of coast de 
fense, are the harbor 
defenses designed to 
deny to an enemy 


limited portions of 


true that 


our coast, to guard 
the harbors which 
Service prov ide bases an d 


shelter for our naval 





the 
which enter into the whole plan of 
coast defense. 


sider elements 


Referring again to the same pamph- 
let, we find that these elements are: 


a Naval forces: 
1. The United States Fleet and 
other fleets and detachments 
2. The Naval Coast Defense 
forees 
3. The Marine Corps 
b Military forces: 
1. The harbor defense 
2. The mobile forces of 
Army 


the 


In a discussion involving the matter 


forces apd merchant 


shipping, and to protect important 
cities and the water approaches thereto 

An interesting example of the need 
for such defenses occurred in this vi 
cinity. 

In 1814, 
force, convoyed by a strong naval fleet. 
sailed up the Chesapeake Bay, entered 
River, the 
American flotilla, so that vessels 


a British Expeditionary 


threatened 
the 
were destroyed by their own crews to 


the Patuxent 


prevent their capture, and debarked 
at Benedict about 40 miles from Wash- 


ington. At Bladensburg, the British 





‘From a talk delivered to officers and enlisted men of the Infantry and Coast Ar- 


tillery garrison at Camp Eustis, Va. 
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defeated an insufficient and hastily or- 
ganized American Army, inefficiently 
commanded, and marched on to Wash- 
ington, burning the Capitol, the White 
House and other public buildings, to 
the everlasting disgrace of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Unless the enemy fleet can out-range 
and out-gun the harbor defenses, it is 
extremely unlikely that any landings 
will be attempted within the range 
limits of their armament. In addition, 
it would be a bold enemy indeed who 
would brave mines and other sub- 
marine appliances, to foree these har- 
bor defenses. I believe that we may 
consider the harbor defenses as strong 
points, to be contained or turned as in 
field warfare. With fixed and mobile 
armament—the former consisting of 
guns, howitzers and mortars perma- 
nently emplaced, and the latter, of sim- 
ilar character weapons on movable 
mounts, as railways and tractors—the 
harbor defenses exert a considerable 
influence on the plans of an invading 
enemy and, to a great extent, control 
his choice of landing places. We have 
seen that it is unlikely that direct at- 
tacks for the purpose of landing, will 
be made on the harbor defenses; we 
must presume, therefore, that our 
enemy will look for other landings 
along our coast, where he may obtain 
shelter, where he may have sufficient 
maneuvering room, both at sea and on 
shore, and where he may establish bases 
for future operations. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
nature of the terrain along the coast 
is a great factor in landing operations, 
and that, while it may not be neces- 
sary to actually defend the entire coast 
line against invasion, all of this coast 
line must be kept under observation. 


The enemy may land at unlikely po 
either through design or accident 
did the British at Gallipoli Penins 
and gain at least a ‘‘toe hold’’ w! 
he may turn to his advantage. 

The whole sea coast is divided 
sectors which usually inelude defen 
and undefended areas. The limits 
the defense sectors are prescribed 
the War Department. These are { 
ther sub-divided into major sectors, 
minor sectors and sub-sectors. Briet!; 
speaking, they are so designated as ‘0 
indicate the character of the defens 
to be expected of them and the size 
the command assigned to them. ‘| 
illustrate: A major sector requires 
reserve of a division or more, a mino: 
sector reserve may be less than a ( 
vision, while a sub-sector furnishes its 
own reserve. Corps Area and Depart 
ment Commanders are sector comman|! 
ers, and are responsible for the defens: 
of their sectors. 

In certain vital areas containiny 
large cities, manufacturing or railwa 
centers, agricultural sections. ete., ther 
are points possessing greater advai 
tages to the invader than others, ani 
it is these eritical points that ou 
armies, consisting largely of Infantry 
must defend. 

An inspection of the coast line « 
the United States, on both the Atlant 
and Pacific sides, discloses several vit« 
areas. These include: 

a From Portland, Maine, inclusiv: 

to the Chesapeake Bay, inclusive 

b Southern California from San 1: 

ego, inclusive, to Los Angeles, 1) 
clusive 
* ¢ The San Francisco Basin 
d The area including Puget Soun: 


and the mouth of the Colum!:a 
River 


To these may be added the Pana 
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nal Zone, especially vulnerable be- 

ise of the islands to the east and 

+heast of it, controlling as they do 
approaches to it, and to the Gulf of 
exieo. The majority of these islands 
owned by foreign powers, and, 
the event of war with those powers 

with nations allied with them, a 
enaee to us is constituted, which can- 
tt be ignored. While not a portion 

the United States coast line, any 

ojeet for the defense of that coast 

e, must inelude an offensive-de- 
ensive against them. The same men- 
e obtains, to a less degree, in the 
Paeifie. 

It might not be out of place, at this 
oint, to examine into the nature of 
he armament of the forces charged 
vith eoast defense. Reference has 
been made to the fixed and mobile 
rmament of the harbor defenses. 
Fixed armament, permanently em- 
placed, is classified as major, inter- 
mediate and minor, depending on its 
caliber. Major armament consists of, 
8. 10, 12, 14 and 16-inch guns, 16-inch 
witzers and 12-inch mortars. Inter- 
mediate armament consists of 5 and 6- 
inch guns, while minor armament con- 
sists of 3.4 and 4.7 inch guns. The 
mobile armament is classified as pri- 
mary and secondary, depending on its 
caliber, the former consisting of 12 and 
14-inch guns, 16-inch howitzers and 12- 
inch mortars, on railway mounts, while 
the latter consists of 7, 8 and 10-inch 
guus on railway mounts, and 6-inch, 
155-millimeter and 7-inch guns, 8 and 

9.2-inch howitzers on _ caterpillar 
mounts, or tractor drawn. 

Supplementing this armament are 
anti-aireraft weapons (3 and 4.7-inch 
guns), on fixed and mobile mounts, 
submarine mines, coast defense air- 





eraft, search lights, radio, fire control 
installations, ete. 

The Infantry weapons consist of the 
rifle, the bayonet, the automatic rifle, 
the automatic pistol, the grenade, both 
hand and rifle, the machine gun, the 
one pounder, the trench mortar, light 
and heavy tanks, the former equipped 
with one machine gun, or one one 
pounder, and the latter with two six 
pounders and five machine guns. Sup- 
plementing these weapons, are the 
necessary signal equipment, wire, ra- 
dio, visual, ete. 

It appeared to me necessary, in the 
preparation of this paper, to discuss 
the foregoing that you might be able 
more readily to grasp the discussion 
which follows. The Infantry portion 
of my audience, for the first time in 
an artillery garrison, is p“obably not 
aware of the project of coast defense, 
and this general exposition may be of 
value in coordinating their ideas on the 
subject. 

It is well for the artillery, in turn, 
to realize that the Infantry rifleman 
will seldom function entirely alone. In 
fact any military operation, to be 
successful, must contemplate a com- 
bination of forces and of weapons, 
under the same principle that a good 
mechanic uses the tools in his kit, each 
for its appointed purpose. He would 
not drive spikes with a tack hammer 
nor would he use a cold chisel on a 
fine piece of wood work. In a similar 
manner, the various Infantry weapons 
are used each in accordance with the 
purpose for which it is intended, and 
all supported by the heavier and more 
far reaching weapons of the artillery. 
It is axiomatic that Infantry and Ar- 
tillery are inseparably linked in their 
operations. It is equally true that both 
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arms must rely on the Air Service for 
the successful accomplishment of their 
missions. This triumvirate, properly 
coordinated, must furnish our line of 
defense. 

It may thus be seen that it is diffi- 
cult to discuss Infantry without con- 
sidering the supporting weapons, and 
I will therefore ask you to accept the 
Infantry division as the basis of the 
Infantry combat organization. 

It might be well here, to again in 
vite your attention to the fact that we 
have assumed that the enemy has com- 
mand of the sea, having defeated or 
eluded our naval forces, and that there- 
fore we leave out of consideration the 
naval actions which must be prelimi- 
naries to any invasion. You must re- 
alize however, that these actions will 
occur and that no enemy is likely to 
omit from his offensive plans one or 
more combats with our Navy. 

Let us examine into the frame werk 
While 
it is probable that our prospective 


of a possible defensive scheme. 


enemy has charts of our coasts, it is 
unlikely that he will have them in suf- 
ficient number or in sufficient detail, to 
give him exact soundings close in shore, 
of all places which might appeal to 
him as attractive landings. He must 
more or less grope his way when he 
comes to actual debarkation. The ad- 
vantage must lie with the commanders 
of the various sectors, who are familiar 
with every foot of shore line in their 
sectors. 

Bear in mind that the enemy, to be 
suecessful, must land where he can 
most quickly build up _ sufficient 
strength to establish and hold a bridge- 
head, so to speak, behind which he may 
debark his main forees. Infantry, with 
its own weapons, and light guns, will 
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compose this bridgehead, supported 
the guns of the fleet. It might he \ 
to state here, however, that naval gus, 
designed primarily to engage ships and 
being required to pierce thick armor 
plate, are necessarily of high velocii: 
and flat trajectory which handicaps 
them for any but direct fire targets. 
Their assistance to their landing forces 
therefore is limited, as overhead fire 
except against defenders occupying 
high positions cannot be effective! 
employed to assist troops landing on a 
beach. In addition it must be realized 
that artillery fire, to be effective, must 
be observed. Low visibility and in 
ability to obtain aerial observation wil! 
further handicap the enemy artiller) 
in its action. Subject to these same 
conditions, ships may be held at long 
range by our artillery. 

Against this Infantry landing must 
be opposed Infantry. Entrenched be 
hind wire entanglements along th: 
beach extending into the water and 
across the mouths of coves and bays, 
must be machine guns capable of bar 
rage fire and the laying down of bands 
and belts of fire, all supported by rifle 
men, to deny to the enemy even a foot 
hold on the shore. 

Plans for the erection of the di 
fenses for these possible landing places, 
must be made in time of peace, and 
arrangements completed for the fro 
curement of the necessary material. I' 
is not essential that the defenses he 
constructed until war is imminent, 
hen the garrison, assisted by civilian 
labor, will have ample time for the 
work. In many instances, trenches 
need be outlined only. Actual con 
struction may not be required at 
points. 

It is not contemplated, as has been 
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jinted out, that all possible landing 

aces in the various sectors will be 

ned with Infantry, awaiting an at- 
ack which may never come. In the 
lefensive plan the Infantry must be so 
jisposed along outpost positions, as in 
|| warfare, with its supports and re- 
serves properly placed, as to not frit- 
ter away fighting strength and reduce 
troops to immobility. 

In considering the disposition of the 
mobile forees of the defensive, it must 
be borne in mind that one of the first 
requirements of the defense is instant 
readiness for action. This includes, 
among other things, the ability, by 
means of the reserves, to throw an over- 
whelming foree against the invader, as 
reenforeements for the troops which 
first meet his attack. For the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, the reserves 
must be so located, with reference to 
probable points of attack, that they 
may be transported by motor, by rail 
or by marching, to the threatened 
point. Good roads are of paramount 
importance, as forming most valuable 
links in the lines of communications. 


An interesting example of a defen- 
sive position is given in a hypothetical 
situation in the pamphlet, ‘‘Joint 
Army and Navy action in Coast De- 
fense.’’ In this situation, the defense 
of a 20-mile beach front is assumed, 
and a force of 8,088 men assigned to it. 
To the beach cordon, or outpost line, 
are assigned 1,500 men, to the beach 
supports, 1,500 men and to the beach 
reserves 5,088 men, including one bat- 
talion of light artillery and one bat- 
talion of medium howitzers or guns. 
These figures, of course, may be trans- 
lated into terms of about a brigade of 
Infantry, with artillery attached. 


Assuming mechanical transport and 


a suitable system of roads, a properly 
organized reserve, in the situation re- 
ferred to, should be able to reenforce 
any point on the beach within an hour 
and a half. 

It is not difficult to visualize the ac- 
tion. Enemy troops debarking from 
their vessels into small boats and ad- 
vancing over several thousand yards 
of open water, under fire of machine 
guns, rifles, one pounders and artil- 
lery. Those able to pass this deluge 
must struggle through fire swept ob- 
stacles for a foothold on the beach. 
Such troops as might be able to land, 
must of necessity be disorganized and 
can only hope to pass the outpost po- 
sitions on narrow fronts. These small 
columns may be dealt with by the 
beach supports. The reserve may be 
held, ready to concentrate at any point 
within the position where it might be 
needed. 

This illustration applies to a front 
of 20 miles only. An invasion on a 
large scale will reproduce the picture 
many times. Appreciate, however, that 
a 300-mile sector, for instance, will not 
require defense along its entire front, 
but that favorable landing places and 
their proximity to useful objectives, 
must govern the actions of our enemy. 
To complete the picture, it will be 
necessary to visualize the harbor de- 
fenses proper, engaging with the fire 
of their heavy armament, the enemy 
warships, and holding them at such 
range that effective artillery support of 
their troops will be difficult. The 
whole scheme of harbor defenses or 
strong points, coordinated with the mo 
bile troops defending the beaches be 
tween them, thus forms the plan of 
coast defense. 


It is possible that landings will be 
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attempted under cover of night or of 
fog, but operations of this nature pre- 
suppose a careful study of the terrain 
or a previous knowledge of it, on the 
part of the invader. Those who have 
participated in night attacks or even 
night marches, may appreciate the dif- 
ficulties with which such maneuvers 
must contend. In addition to the be- 
wilderment which will result in the at- 
tacking forces in their search for land- 
ing places on the beach, there is also 
the confusion which will exist in the 
various elements—men, animals, guns, 
ete.—even in the best disciplined units. 
The Infantry of the outpost line must 
be constantly on the alert ready to 
open on any boats which may loom up 
out of the darkness, and to give the 
alarm which will bring down the fire of 
the guns on barrage lines previously 
determined. It must be borne in mind 
that night or fog makes for low visi- 
bility with reference to the guns, and 
that greater responsibility is therefore 
thrown on the Infantry. Modern 
sound ranging appliances are of great 
value under these conditions. 

A study of the Gallipoli Campaign 
of 1914-15, and the early part of 1916, 
is of interest. This campaign fur- 
nishes many illustrations of the prin- 
ciples set forth in this paper, and a 
brief resumé of it may serve to fix in 
your minds the functions of the vari- 
ous arms in the defense of a coast line. 

I commend to your attention Maj. 
Gen. Sir C. E. Callwell’s book, ‘‘The 
Dardenelles,’’ for a more or less de- 
tailed story of this stirring adventure. 
While General Callwell deals principal- 
ly with the attack, there is sufficient 
information given to enable us to re- 
construct the actions of the defense. 

General Callwell diseusses the abor- 


tive attempt to force the Darden 

by naval operations on the part of ‘|i 
British and French allies, unsupp 
ed by military operations on sh 
The narrow waterway was so comp) \ 
ly dominated by Turkish batteries 5, 
both the Gallipoli and the Asi 
sides, as to deny the passage to 
allied fleets. In addition, Turk sh 
mines in the Narrows, which connect 
the Straights with the Dardene!|c, 
proper, protected by the fire of sm 
arms and small ealiber artillery. 
proved a menace which could not |. 
overcome. Allied mine sweepers wer 
unable to function, and the warshiys 
dared not brave this dangerous cha: 
nel. 

When the combined naval and mi! 
tary expedition was finally determine: 
upon, the Turks had sufficient warning 
of the impending attack, to make amp). 
provision to meet it. It is impossib!: 
for any nation to assemble forces su! 
ficiently great for invasion, without 
knowledge of its intentions being con 
veyed to its adversary. This was par 
ticularly true in the Gallipoli cam 
paign, where the locations of the mai: 
bases at Alexandria, Egypt, and Malta 
many miles by water from the theatr: 
of operations, necessitated the selec 
tion of advanced bases on the Islands 
of Imbros, Tenedos and Lemnos at th 
entrance to the Straits. This, by th: 
way, brings to our attention, the need 
for advanced bases when a maritim: 
invasion of a distant country is co: 
templated, and emphasizes the stat: 
ment, made early in this discussion 
that the islands in the southeast A' 
lantic and in the Caribbean Sea const! 
tute a menace to the United States | 
the event that they fall into the han: 
of an unfriendly nation. 
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It seemed logical to the Turkish 
ommander-in-Chief, Field Marshal 
jiman Von Sauders, a German officer, 

prepare all likely landing places 
vainst attack. Entrenchments were 
thrown up, wire entanglements estab- 
lished, gun emplacements excavated 
and electric communications developed. 
Roads were repaired and rebuilt and 
reserves assembled at various places 
ready to be thrown in at critical points. 

It is not possible to enter into an ex- 
tensive review of this campaign, nor to 
diseuss the reasons of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief for his selection of his 
various landing places. All that can 
be said is, that the task confroniing 
him was a most difficult one. With 
hills which arose almost from the 
water’s edge, lined with Turkish in- 
fantry, dominating the various beaches 
with rifles, machine guns and artillery, 
his ability in obtaining a ‘‘toe hold’’ 
on this inhospitable shore is to be re- 
garded with admiration. 

In every landing but one, the Turks 
opened vigorous rifle, machine gun and 
artillery fire on the troops in the small 
boats, and the survivors struggled 
ashore through wire entanglements, to 
dead spaces at the foot of the cliffs and 
held on with greatest difficulty against 
the Turkish infantry counter-attacks. 
In the one instance where fire was held 
until the British actually landed, it is 
believed that the Turks threw away an 
opportunity to annihilate the invaders 
while in their small boats, and per- 
mitted a landing which they might 
easily have prevented. 

The attempts of the British landing 
forees to establish a bridge-head be- 
hind which the main body of the land- 
ing army might debark, were met by 
determined resistance on the part of 





the Turkish infantry. Ground was 
gained to the flanks rather that to the 
front, and it was all that the various 
landing parties could do to connect up 
and hold the narrow strips of beaches 
on which they found themselves. 
Naval artillery was of little assistance 
in this attempted ground gaining, as 
its flat trajectory precluded successful 
overhead fire and the searching of re- 
verse slopes, and the ravines with 
which this terrain was covered. The 
British deplored the lack of high angle 
fire weapons, particularly howitzers 
and trench mortars, with which the 
Turks appeared to be amply supplied. 

At no time during the ensuing 
months, did the British succeed in ad- 
vancing their lines over a mile from 
the beach. All efforts on their part to 
secure the Sari Bair Ridge which was 
the key point to all positions in the 
southern part of the Peninsula, which 
dominated the Narrows and from 
which movements against the Darde- 
nelles themselves could have been 
launched, were met by bloody repulses. 

In the early winter of 1916, the at- 
tacking forces were withdrawn with 
practically no casualties, and the Gal- 
lipoli campaign brought to an end. It 
might be said here that this task was a 
most stupendous one, matching, I 
think, that of the original debarka- 
tion. That an invading army, with its 
guns, animals and impedimenta, could 
be slipped away in the darkness, in 
many instances from trenches within 
a few yards of the enemy, is almost in- 
comprehensible. 

There must be some criticism of the 
Turkish outposts. The Turkish in- 
fantryman must have been less alert 
after months of fighting than the situ- 
ation demanded, and his patrolling, so 
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necessary in all warfare, sadly neg- 
lected. 


ments of the defense may be k 
in touch; 





In conelusion, the lessons to be J A system of roads, in back arvs, 
drawn from the Gallipoli campaign oy means of which troops may : 
‘ ’ > tinge moved. Because of the charac’ : 
which may be applied practically by of the terrain on the Gallip 5 
us in our consideration of the fune- peninsula, these could not be 
tions of the Infantry in coordination highly developed as desirabl: 
with coast defense, may briefly be set g Cooperation of the artillery, bo! 
Soins oe Satin . mobile and fixed, against escortiig 
- : war vessels and attempted lan: 
a The establishment of an outpost ings ; 
system, keeping possible landing h Constant watchfulness on the part 
places under observation and fire; of the Infantry, for any enemy 
b Fire should be opened by the de- movement, especially at night; 
fender, when the results will pai- i The ability on the part of the de 
pably insure to his benefit. It fense, to anticipate probable land 
must be realized that troops in ings, but to be prepared to meet 
small boats subjected to Infantry the attacker wherever he may be: 
and Artiliery fire, cannot reply tc k In the final analysis, it would ap 


it and must suffer heavy losses; 

c The use of entanglements, in coves 
and bays affording possible land- 
ing places ; 

d Centrally located reserves, capable 
of movement in any direction ; 

e A system of communications, by 
means of which the various ele- 


pear that the assault of a coast 
line, against a prepared defense 
is difficult. Infantry 
placed with its own weapons and 
supported by artillery, can, if not 
surprised—and it is a crime to be 
surprised—withstand the attack 
of a force many times its strengt) 


properly 


D 


Comparative Costs 


France has 19 soldiers for each 1,000 of population, 
Russia has seven, italy six, Great Britain and Japan 
five, Germany has 1.64 and the United States comes 
last with 1.24. The per capita cost to the people is 
in proportion.‘ Every man, woman and child in 
France contributes in taxes $22.33 a year to the sup- 
port of the French Army. In the United States the 
per capita cost of the army is only $2.20. These fig- 
ures show greater contrast when it is realized that 
the United States army is better maintained and paid 
than other armies. On the basis of French army costs 
the cost of the American Army to the American 
people would probably be little more than $1 per 
eapita. The range in other countries is from one 
soldier to each $90,000 of national wealth in Japan 
to one soldier for each $250,000 of national wealth in 
Great Britain. Then comes the United States with 
one soldier to every $2,500,000 of national wealth.— 
Indianapolis News. 









? HE annual report of 
the Chief of In- 
fantry, Maj. Gen. 
Charles §S. Farns- 
worth to the Secre- 
tary of War, for the 
period from July 1, 
1923, to June 30, 
1924, includes many 
important recommen- 
dations for the bet- 
terment of the Infantry arm of all 
components of the Army. The report 
also contains many interesting statis- 
ties and items on the 


Report of the Chief of Infantry 


Of the Infantry officers, 3,258 par- 
ticipated in the World War, and of 
that number, 1,632 served abroad with 
combat organizations. 

In the matter of ratings of officers 
the report calls attention to the fact 
that there has been an improvement in 
the efficiency as noted by the com- 
parative tables. It is recommended 
that further instructions be issued to 
the Army on the matter of comparing 
officers and rating them with others of 
like grade and experience. 

The enlisted personnel of the In- 

fantry numbered 40,- 





veccomplishments of 
the Infantry during 
the period. 

It begins with a 
statement of the or- 
ganization of the of- 
fice of the Chief of 
Infantry. The mat- 
ter of personnel is 
then taken up. 

On June 30, 1924, 


ganizations 
temporary 


“I wish to renew my pre- 
vious recommendation 
that eppropriations be se- 
cured to construct bar- 
racks and officers’ quar- 
ters for all Infantry or- 
now under 


117 on April 30, 
1924, of which 34,836 
were with Infantry 
regiments. The turn- 
over in enlisted per- 
sonnel from July 1, 
1923, to April 30, 
1924, was 24,892. 


S h © ] te RESERVE OFFICERS’ 


TRAINING CORPS 





there were on the ac- 

tive list of the Army, 3,568 Infantry 
officers. For the year there was a net 
gain of approximately 189 officers. The 
distribution of Infantry officers was as 
follows: 


Infantry Organizations, Regu- 


lar Army 1,857 
National Guard 215 
Organized Reserves _ 204 
Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps . 372 
Other branches ..... 86 
Duty with or detailed in 
General Staff . 89 
Miscellaneous . 745 
Philippine Scouts . 54 


The increase in the 
initial enrollment of Senior Units of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
was 3,651 in the 97 units. In the 
two classes of the basic course there 
were 40,851 students enrolled, and in 
the two classes of the advanced course 
there were 5,085. The General states 
in his report that attractive, well-man- 


aged camps, the careful selection of 


officers for R. O. T. C. duty and the 
adoption of a distinctive uniform of 
good quality and appearance for is- 
sue to students will accomplish much 
toward securing a steady, adequate flow 
of students from the basic to the ad- 
vanced course. 
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In his review of the situation in the 
R. O. T. C., the report states: 


In two previous reports, I pointed 
out the necessity of inereasing the 
number of Infantry commissioned offi- 
cers on duty as instructors at Senior 
Infantry R. O. T. C. units and ex- 
pressed the opinion that additional in- 
structors could not be furnished from 
the Infantry without manifest injury 
to other activities unless the commis- 
sioned strength was increased for that 
purpose. As the result of my own in- 
spections and those made by members 
of my office, during the past year, I 
am more firmly convinced than ever 
that the situation demands remedial 
action. 

Although some of the 97 Infantry 
units are more productive of Reserve 
officers than others, I do not believe 
that any single one could be elimi- 
nated without adverse effect on our 
military preparedness plans. As a 
matter of fact, those plans would be 
strengthened if personnel could be 
made available for the establishment 
of additional units in institutions 
which desire them. 

The attitude of faculties and stu- 
dents to military training is becoming 
more favorable yearly with a conse- 
quent increase in enrollment. We 
have insisted that the military depart- 
ment be placed on the same plane in 
colleges as other departments and in 
a majority of cases that has been done. 
It is only fair to the students and the 
institution that the quality of the in- 
struction equal that in other depart- 
ments of the college. That can be done 
by furnishing approximately the same 
number of instructors per 100 students 
as is supplied in other subjects. Im- 
provement cannot continue in future 
years if instructors are over-worked as 
some of them are now. 

No more important work for nation- 
al defense is being done by officers on 
any duty than is being performed by 
those detailed with the R. O. T. C. I 
urgently recommend that the number 


allotted to the Infantry be increa »j 
to provide the needed instructors ry 
R. O. T. C. Infantry units. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ON 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


Recommendations made to the .\\| 
jutant General in a letter of June || 
1924, concerning non-commissioned 
ficers are repeated by the Chief of |», 
fantry, as follows: 


That no further legislation be reco: 
mended as a solution of the problem 
(of furnishing non-commissioned of 
cers for foreign service from domest\« 
regiments). 

Infantry regiments on foreign se: 
ice be required to furnish their own 
non-commissioned officers of the fourt! 
and fifth grades through the ordinar 
means of promotion within the reg 
ments. 

The present system of replacing non 
commissioned officers on foreign ser\ 
ice be continued in force for non-com 
missioned officers of the first, secon: 
and third grades. 

A limited number of unmarried non 
commissioned officers of the fourt! 
grade who will agree to serve a ful! 
enlistment on foreign service be pe! 
mitted to transfer to Infantry reg 
ments on foreign service; the date of 
transfer to be fixed as on or about Oc 
tober 15 of each calendar year. 


The report states that the importance 
of correcting the present unsatisfactor) 
system warrants prompt and favoralh|: 
consideration of the proposal outline: 
above. 

A recommendation is made concern 
ing recruiting, which would be mor 
suecessful as to numbers, resulting 1) 
more and better men, economy in cl) 
taining them, a saving in funds spe"! 
on transportation, equipping and trai 
ing them and probably fewer dese: 
tions, if each regiment recruited fo: 
itself. 
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TRAINING 


General Farnsworth sums up his 
‘imate of the school system of the 
\rmy by saying: ‘*My observations 
ring the past year lead me to believe 
it the present school system of the 
\rmy is well established and function- 
« smoothly. The-value of that type 
training is beyond question and I 
ve endeavored, within the limits of 
lotted funds and available personnel, 
, secure the attendance thereat of ‘as 
iny Infantry officers as possible.’’ 
The Infantry officers who attended 
hool last year were in the following 
imbers: Army War College, 17; 
Command and General Staff School, 
1); Infantry School, 217; Tank, 16; 
Field Artillery, 1; Cavalry, 1; Signal, 
1): Engineer, 1; Chemical Warfare, 
10; Air Service, 1. Besides these, six 
ere students at schools in foreign 
countries, and seven attended academic 
courses at civil educational institutions. 
Of enlisted men of the Regular Army 
sent to schools, 37 attended the Signal 
School, 10 the C. W. S. School, and 
three the Cavalry School. Thirty-six 
graduates of the Tank School were 
sent to organizations from Camp 
Meade. 
Relative to organizational training 
the report states: 


I have noted during my inspections 
of the past year that there has been a 
marked inerease in the efficiency of 
some of the regiments I inspected in 
previous years and found unsatisfae- 
tory. My observations have not been 
sufficiently comprehensive to enable me 
to state definitely that there has been 
an improvement in all regiments but I 
believe that such has been the case. 
The distribution of training regula- 
tions, the training of officers at schools, 
the less frequent changes in personnel 
and organization, have served to pro- 








duce a more contented and more pro- 
ficient Infantry. However, I do not 
consider that Infantry regiments have 
yet reached the standard that should 
be exacted nor the desired degree of 
stability in personnel. Many handi- 
caps such as excessive fatigue and spe- 
cial duty, reduced personnel, restricted 
terrain for training and lack of time 
for field training, due to summer 
camps, militate against more rapid 
progress. Commanding officers are 
learning rapidly to adjust themselves 
to those handicaps and to overcome the 
adverse conditions with which they are 
confronted daily. 


In the matter of training in com- 
munications, this is said: 

The greatest obstacle to more rapid 
progress has been the failure of com- 
manding officers to appreciate the im- 
portance of this subject and realize 
the fact that personnel of communica- 
tions platoons cannot be employed on 
other work during the year and then 
function efficiently as individuals and 


teams during the period of field train- 
ing. 


MARKSMANSHIP, INFANTRY WEAPONS 


For the regular target season of 1923 
reports show that 35 of the 39 regi- 
ments qualified the required 80 per 
cent of the men firing the course. 
Twenty-four qualified 90 per cent or 
higher, 11 qualified between 80 per 
cent and 90 per cent and four qualified 
below 80 per cent. For the machine 
gun marksmanship, 34 of the regiments 
qualified above 90 per cent and four 
qualified between 80 per cent and 90 
per cent of the men who completed the 
course. ‘‘The results attained in firing 
the automatie rifle were most unsatis- 
factory,’’ states the report. ‘‘ This fail- 
ure is due in part, I believe, to the lack 
of training regulations containing 
methods of instruction and requiring 
a definite standard to be reached in 
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this subject. That deficiency has been 
corrected. ”’ 

On the subject of the Infantry Rifle 
Team and its results in competition at 
Seagirt, N. J., and Camp Perry, Ohio, 
the matches won are listed. The fol- 
lowing comments are made on this 
subject : 


Under the present system the Ma- 
rine Corps will always have a distinct 
advantage over Army teams for the 
reason that they send much greater 
number of shooters to Camp Perry 
than has been authorized in the past 
for any branch of the Army. They are 
thus able to furnish representatives in 
all the matches and still have a fresh 
team for the National Match. The Na- 
tional Matches are valuable as a train- 
ing for war particularly with reference 
to the Infantry. Where the competi- 
tion feature enters it is not between 
the different branches of the Army but 
mainly between the War and Navy 
Departments. At least one branch of 
the Army should be placed in a posi- 
tion to compete on even terms with rep- 
resentatives of the Navy. The greater 
strength of the Infantry and the fact 
that the rifle is its primary weapon 
makes that branch the logical selection. 
At least 150 Infantry candidates 
should be sent to Fort Niagara for the 
try-outs and of that number 60 should 
be selected for attendance at the Na- 
tional Matches. Not only will the team 
be strengthened but by selecting rep- 
resentatives from the various regiments 
and returning them to their regiments 
upon completion of the try-out for the 
matches rifle marksmanship and train- 
ing therein will be stimulated. 


CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT TEAM 


To increase interest in musketry and 
bring it to the same standard of effi- 
ciency as has been attained at individ- 
ual marksmanship a Chief of Infan- 
try’s Combat Team was established 
during the present year. This team is 
honorary in character and similar to 
what in athletic circles is commonly 


known as an All-American team. |; 
will be composed of one regularly or. 
ganized rifle squad from each regin>nt 
selected and certified by the regime» ta| 
commander as being the most proficient 
in executing one or more firing exer- 
cises. The firing exercises are to he 
based upon the principles and exercises 
found in T. R. 145-5 and involve an 
advance against a target sufficient in 
scope to determine proficiency in rate 
estimation, target designation, fire dis. 
cipline, fire control, rate of fire and fire 
distribution. 

Each member of the combat team 
will be authorized to wear a cloth 
sleeve patch of approved design until 
the members of the team for the regi- 
ment to which such member belongs 
are announced for the next succeeding 
year. I believe that the friendly 
rivalry among the regularly organized 
squads for each regiment competing 
for the honor of belonging to this team 
will result in inereased efficiency in 
musketry. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The report of enrollments in the In- 
fantry correspondence courses com- 
piled in the Office of the Adjutant 
yeneral as of March 31, 1924, show a 
total enrollment among Reserve offi- 
cers, Infantry branch, of 4,983 which 
represents 21.41 per cent of all the 
Reserve officers commissioned in the 
Infantry. This is an inerease of 5.23 
per cent over last year and is indica- 


tive of a growing appreciation of the 


value of the correspondence courses. 
There is no doubt that officers of all 
branches of the Reserve can learn much 
from these correspondence courses. | 
am of the opinion that all Reserve offi- 
cers not engaged in administration of 
training of troops should take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities these 
courses offer to keep in touch with the 
latest approved methods of training. 
It is recommended that regulations re- 
quire such officers to receive at least 
twenty hours instruction per year 
through these courses as a requisite to 
the retention of their commissions. 
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Personal letters received in my office 

d the sale of text books that deai 

th subjects Reserve officers must 
-,ow for promotion indicate a very 
reat appreciation among Reserve offi- 
ers of rank in their corps. There is 
-onsiderable competition for the high- 

grades and it is believed that by 
making more use of the correspon- 
denee eourses in connection with pro- 
motion some of those who now seek 
promotion without preparing therefor 
would be impelled to fit themselves or 
‘» abandon their efforts to secure high- 
er commissions, 


R. 0. T. C. TRAINING 


Based on the experience of the past 
five years and the issue of the new 
Training Regulations I have caused to 
be prepared a revision of the Infantry 
k. O. T. C. program for senior division 
units which will not be put into effect 
until the beginning of the academic 
year 1925-26. Though this new R. O. 
1. C. program will be ready for publi- 
cation in the fall of 1924 it is felt that 
it should not be issued by the War De- 
partment until more of the Training 
Regulations have been published and 
until the plans for the publishing of 
Rk. O. T. C. text books have been de- 
cided upon. 

During the period covered by this 
report 30 Infantry R. O. T. C. units 
senior division, 21 essentially military 
schools and two public high schools 
were visited by myself or members of 
my office. An effort is always made to 
interview the head of the institution 
and obtain his views on R. O. T. C. 
matters. Opinions brought out as the 
result of those interviews show that 
there is a continuing and spreading in- 
terest among educators in the R. O. 
Tt. C. There is a more definite interest 
being taken by college presidents in 
the military department of their col- 
leges and the attitude of the students 
toward military training. Cooperation 
between Army officers engaged on this 
duty and the heads of the faculties of 


the institutions is on a satisfactory 
Vass, 





The Chief of Infantry recommends 
in the matter of details to junior units 
R. O. T. C. that they be limited to In- 
fantry personnel and that the commis- 
sioned strength of Infantry be aug 
mented to the extent necessary to pro- 
vide instructors for that activity and 
that units of the junior division be 
placed in the same relation to the Chief 
of Infantry as the Infantry units of 
the senior division of the R. O. T. C. 
now are. 


INSTRUCTION IN C. M. T. C. 


Judging from my observations I do 
not believe that sufficient time is de- 
voted to instruction in Rifle Marksman- 
ship in the C. M. T. C. As at present 
conducted the students do not receive 
enough training in the preparatory ex- 
ercises for preliminary firing before 
firing for record. I am of the opinion 
that no record firing should be required 
of students who have not been taught 
to use calmly ball cartridges without 
waste of ammunition as now occurs in 
the record firing where instruction by 
coaches is not permitted. To obtain 
extra time for rifle marksmanship 
training, I recommended that bayonet 
instruction be omitted from the C. M. 
T. C. course and that the time thus 
saved be allotted to rifle marksman- 
ship. 

Regular Army organizations sent to 
administer and demonstrate in camps 
of R. O. T. C., C. M. T. C., National 
Guard and Organized Reserve have 
specially arduous work and great re- 
sponsibility. Their strength is some- 
times so small that demonstrations with 
war strength organizations even as 
small as a company are said to be im- 
practicable. There is also a scarcity 
of instructors, especially enlisted in- 
structors, at these camps. * * * It 
is recommended that energetic meas- 
ures be taken to secure legislation that 
will permit non-commissioned officers 
to receive commutation while at camp 
and that after such allowances have 
been obtained the non-commissioned 
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officers on R. O. T. C. duty be required 
tc attend the R. O. T. C. and C. M. 
T. C. camp where their services as in- 
structors and for administration pur- 
poses will be very valuable. 


The Chief of Infantry recommends 
in his report that an Infantry detach- 


ment for demonstration purposes be | 


stationed at West Point and that funds 
be made available for the erection of 
the necessary shelter. He recommends 
that a detachment should consist of six 
commissioned officers and 171 enlisted 
men. 


EQUIPMENT 


At the time of the report there were 
approximately one hundred projects 
being studied and tested by the In- 
fantry Board. Several new types of 
equipment were recommended for 
adoption during the fiscal year 1924. 
A number of other suggested improve- 
ments in equipment were found un- 
suitable and rejected. 

On the subject of tanks the report 
states that the studies made during the 
year failed to promise the development 
of a suitable tank within the specified 
weight limit of fifteen tons. The con- 
clusions reached at the Tank School by 
a board of officers on this subject are 
quoted in the report as follows: 


In figuring tank weight the fight- 
ing weight should be the standard, 
that is the weight that will be con- 
sidered when the tank is in use. It 
should include, crew, tools, ammuni- 
tion, gas, oil, and water. It is fur- 
ther believed that no compromise 
should be made in the fighting qual- 
ities and cross-country maneuvering 
ability to satisfy certain arbitrary 
weight limitations. The tank is in- 
tended to satisfy certain tactical re- 
quirements. Its characteristics have 
been chosen to enable it to perform 
its tactical mission. In time of war 





every military demand gives w. | ;, 
the tactical. This is a maxim t!, ; jx 
incontestable. The attempt to | iI 
a tank to satisfy the tactieal rec: ire. 
ments and at the same time re) ain 
within an arbitrary weight limi: 110: 
imposed by, or based on tactica re. 
quirements, is indefensible and 
should be abandoned. None of the 
designs considered present any ‘ea- 
tures desirable enough to warrant 
approval of the using service. | he 
suggested use of portable automatic 
firearms through ports is consid: red 
objectionable. What we want is an 
efficient fighting machine durable 
and mechanically reliable. With a 
15-ton weight limit this is not 
sible. 


The Chief of Infantry concurs in 
those conclusions excepting the sen- 
tence referring to portable automatic 
firearms. He recommends that a study 
be made to the end that the limiting 
weight of a tank shall be fixed at the 
minimum consistent with its tactical 
uses rather than by other less impor. 
tant conditions. 


The report contains recommendda- 
tions to the effect that serious consid- 
eration be given to the status of manu- 
facture and supply of rifle and ma- 
chine gun ammunition. Since the close 
of the World War very little ammuni- 
tion of this class has been manuiac- 
tured due to decreased appropriations 
and available reserve is being eitiecr 
rapidly reduced by annual training of 
the various components or is detcri- 
orating to such an extent that its ac- 
curacy is impaired. 


In order to insure a_ reasonable 
amount of annual training in Infantry 
weapons provision must be made for 
the manufacture annually of a tota ©! 
152,632,750 rounds of caliber .30 ball 
ammunition and 54,652,950 rounds 0! 
calibre .45 ball cartridges, exclusive 0! 
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y amounts required to build up a re- 
rve supply for emergency. 


QUARTERS 


There has been no change in the un- 
tisfactory housing conditions of the 
on Infantry regiments, three Tank 
ttalions and of the Tank companies 
platoons now quartered either part- 
or entirely in temporary buildings 
» tents. The conditions under which 
‘hose organizations are required to live 
-e detrimental to morale and make re- 
ruiting more difficult. The expendi- 
‘ure of constantly increasing funds for 
ipkeep is uneconomical as eventually 
the buildings will have to be salvaged 
«nd the money expended will be almost 
. total loss. I wish to renew my previ- 
ous recommendation that appropria- 
tions be seeured to construct barracks 
and officers’ quarters for all Infantry 
organizations now under temporary 
shelter. 


It is necessary for a large number 
of officers on duty at the Infantry 
School to live in Columbus, Ga., on a 
rental allowanee status, which is a 
great inconvenience to the officer and 
expensive to the government. The 
General recommends that a single ap- 
propriation be obtained from Congress 
to complete the Fort Benning project 
and if it be found impracticable to get 
the needed full appropriation, progres- 
sive annual appropriations be obtained. 


UNIFORMS 


In the matter of uniforms for en- 
listed men the report states: 


The personal appearance of enlisted 
personnel has been improved greatly 
by the special measurement uniforms 
now being provided by the Quarter- 
master Department. However, no sat- 
isfactory solution with regard to the 
summer eotton uniform has been deter- 
mined. We cannot hope to have our 
‘roops present a credible appearance 
during the summer months, the time 


when the Army comes into closest con- 
tact with civilians through the medium 
of summer camps, if they continue to 
wear cotton khaki as now issued. I 
recommend that action be initiated to 
secure a suitable cloth, and if Ameri- 
can manufacturers cannot produce it, 
that foreign markets be investigated. 
If it is not feasible to make all uni- 
forms out of the new cloth obtained, 
at least one special measurement uni- 
form should be furnished each soldier 
as is now done in the case of the woolen 
uniform. 

Based on comprehensive and detailed 
studies by members of his office and the 
Infantry Board it is the opinion of the 
Chief of Infantry that a satisfactory 
method has been determined for reduc- 
ing the weight carried by the Infantry 
soldier. He earnestly requests in his 
report that recommendations made 
concerning this subject receive early 
and favorable consideration. 

Attention is called to the objections 
raised by college and school authori- 


ties to the uniform issued to R. O. T. 
C. units in that it is ill-fitting, of poor 
eut and material and not such as a 
student can wear with the pride he 


should feel. The report recommends 
that uniforms for the R. O. T. C. be 


provided by commutation as soon as 
this item can no longer be supplied 
from surplus stocks, and becomes a di- 
rect charge against the R. O. T. C. ap- 
propriation. 

It is also recommended that tables 
of organization be amended to author- 
ize the same number and strength of 
communication platoons for peace as 
for war, and sufficient peace strength 
for rifle, machine gun and howitzer 
companies to enable them after deduct- 
ing for necessary details, to turn out a 
war strength platoon and company 
headquarters for training. 

Another recommendation is that 
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necessary action be taken to secure for 
the Infantry the additional grades and 
ratings of non-commissioned officers 
which are urgently needed in order to 
retain skilled specialists in the service. 
THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 

Probably the most important recom- 
mendation concerning the Infantry 
School made in the annual report of 
the Chief of Infantry is the need for 
increased number of instructors to 
meet the growing demands for courses 
of instruction for National Guard per- 
sonnel and to conduct properly the in- 
struction of increasing numbers attend- 


ing courses already authorized and 
established. The instructor personne! 
is based on two classes at the Infantry 
School with a total of about 2.250 jn. 
struction hours whereas the ¢|asses 
provided aggregate about 3,320 ip. 
struction hours. The Chief of Infan. 
try recommends that he be authorized 
to increase the number of instructors 
at the Infantry School for any given 
school year where additional classes 
are provided on the following basis: 
One for each one hundred instruction 
hours, plus one for each twenty-five 
students. 


Number of officers who have completed courses at Infantry School during 
period December, 1918, to June, 1924: 


Gen. Regular Army Res. 
Offrs. Inf. Others U.S.M.C. N. G. Corps Foreign Total 
Dec. 2, 1918, 
to June 30, 
1923, (Details in Annual Report 1922-23) 
All courses... 6 1586 59 10) 227 26 5 1919 
1923-1924 
Advanced 
Tf 67 2 2 ee ei 
C. O. Course...... ...... 150 2 2 ise a 2 
N. G. & R. O. 
ee. Anas 117 30 
Refresher 
oe 10 
Total all 
courses .... 5 cape 227 4 4 117 30 2 384 
1918-1924 
Total all 
courses ..... 6 1815 63 14 344 56 7 2303 


Number of graduates from Tank School since 1920: 


Regular Army Marine Corps Nat.Guard Org. Reserves 

Enl. Enl. Enl. Enl. 

Period Offrs. men Offrs. men Offrs. men Offrs. men 
1920—June 30, 1923... 139 2238 1 6 12 0 12 0 
School year 1923-1924... . 8 861 0 0 2 0 3 0 
WM ittnina: Bee ee 1 6 14 0 15 0 


THE TANK SCHOOL 
The Infantry Special Service schools 
would function more uniformly and ef- 
ficiently if both were located at the 
same place, according to the report. 








Attention is called to the necessity for 
new installations at Franklin Canton- 
ment, Camp Meade, Md., when the 
present installations deteriorate. 
When such a time arrives, it is the 
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nion of the Chief of Infantry that construction be elaborated to include 
new construction should be made at construction for a tank department or 
rt Benning and that the Tank section. 
School should then become a depart- COMMENDATION 
nt or section of the Infantry Commendation is particularly due to 
svhool. He, therefore, recommends the Infantry School, Tank School and 
hat. (1) No new construction be the Infantry Board for their excellent 


»lanned for tanks at Camp Meade; (2) results accomplished during the year. 
Repairs to present construction be lim- Their work has been of the same high 


‘cabl order as in preceding years, and has 
ted to least practicable amount; (3) resulted in great benefit to the Infan- 
Present plans for the Infantry School try and the Army. 


D 


Small Caliber Military Matches 


The Military Matches of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association for the indoor 
season with the .22 caliber rifle have 
been announced. The Company Team 
match will be fired between January 
18 and February 21, 1925; the Regi- 
mental Team match between February 
28 and March 21; the Individual 
Championship match between January 
18 and March 21, 1925. The Infan- 
try Association will furnish informa- 
tion on these matches to anyone in- 
terested. 

















Inspector's Questions 
3 Col. W. H. Waldron, Infantry 


a training inspector 
comes around and in 
i the course of his 
travels asks the com- 
pany commander a 
lot of questions. 
Some of these he may 
answer readily but 
w, it must be admitted 
=) that some of them 
may cause him more or less embarass- 
ment. 

If he has a line on the questions 
that may be asked on 








program. The company comma |e 
prepares his detailed training se}\oq 
ule which may cover one or two weeks’ 
training. In some instances it 1) 
cover a month’s work. To be of real 
service the schedule should indicate 
the subjects to be covered and the 
time to be allotted to each of them 
A file of the schedules for the year 
should be kept in the orderly room 
available at all times; then when the 
question at the head of this paragraph 
is asked by the inspector, all he has 
to do is to produce his file for his 

examination. It 





these occasions he 
can prepare for them 
in advance. In other 
words, if he is fore- 
warned, he is fore- 
armed. 

There has come 
into our hands a list 
of questions that was 


The questions that ap- 
ply directly to com- 
pany commanders with 
respect to the training 
of their units are in- 
cluded in this article 


speaks for itself. 

2. Is a record kept 
of the individual sol. 
dier’s training? 

In order that the 
company commander 
may be able to show 
conclusively the exact 
status of the training 





prepared at one of 
the Corps Area headquarters for the 
guidance of training inspectors. It 
contains some valuable information. 
The questions that apply directly to 
company commanders with respect 
to the training of their units are in- 
cluded in this article. It will serve 
them well to keep these before them 
in their daily routine and _ work, 
and to prepare and execute their train- 
ing schedules along the lines indicated. 
1. Is each day’s work carried out in 
accordance with a prepared schedule? 
The battalion commander makes out 
a program of training for the com- 
panies of his battalion, based on this 
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of his company, it is 
necessary that a record be kept which 
will indicate exactly what each indi- 
vidual soldier has acecomplished— just 
how far he has progressed with his 
training. There are several methods 
that may be employed. It may take 
the form of a loose leaf system with « 
sheet for each man showing the number 
of training periods that have been (ec 
voted to each subject and the results 0! 
the test in these subjects included in 
the training schedule. It may be kvpt 
in a blank book specially ruled for the 
purpose, with the soldiers’ names above 
the left-hand margin and spaces {or 
each subject ruled on the remainder 
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ie page. Again, it may be kept on 
rge sheet mounted on the wall of 
orderly room, on which the names 
‘he men are entered down the left- 
\ nd side with the training subjects 
entered along the top. By ruling the 
et properly every man has a square 
space for each of the subjects in which 
record of his performance may be 
entered; a small vertical line may be 
used for each training period of one- 
f or one hour devoted to the sub- 
Any of these systems will show 
the inspeetor at a glance what he wants 
to know—just what record of the 
training each individual member of 
the company has had in the various 
subjeets and how a record of it is 
kept. A few minutes a day at the end 
of the training period will serve to 
keep the record up-to-date and it is 
always available in case it is needed. 
3. Are tests in subjects of training 
prescribed and are they carried out? 
This matter of tests with a view to 
establishing the soldier’s proficiency 
in the subjeets ineluded in the sched- 
ules has been under consideration for 
a long time and it is expected that an 
official document will soon be pub- 
lished showing the qualifications that 
a soldier must attain to be classed as 
« qualified private, corporal, sergeant, 
machine gunner, ete. Until this is 
published company commanders will 
have to deeide for themselves what 
they shall be and how they will be ap- 
plied in a practical way. 
4. How many hours are devoted to 
‘raining daily? 
Ordinarily it is not within the prov- 
ince of the company commander to 
determine what the hours of training 
shall be. This is usually decided by 
igher authority. It is up to the com- 
pany eommander, however, to so di- 


vide the total time alloted, to the va 
rious subjects included in his sched- 
ule and when the inspector goes into 
details he should be able to show him 
just how the time has been appor- 
tioned. Time may be divided up into 
periods of one-half to an hour each. 
If the soldier’s forenoon is devoted to 
purely military training he has had 
about all he can absorb in one day. 
The afternoon may then be devoted to 
school work for non-commissioned offi- 
cers, to recreational sports and voca- 
tional training. During the target 
practice season the entire day may be 
devoted with profit to this class of 
work and during field training the 
exercises may run into the afternoon, 
but as a rule it will be found best to 
confine the training in purely military 
work to the forenoon and if this is 
gone about in a systematic manner 
much will be accomplished. 

5. Is the ‘‘block system’’ of training 
used? 

The ‘‘block system’’ is a develop- 
ment of our summer camps. It may 
be employed to advantage in many 
subjects such as care and adjustment 
of equipment, shelter tent pitching, 
preliminary training in rifle marks- 
manship, making the Infantry pack, 
ete. It saves a lot of time and is one 
of the best means for keeping up the 
interest of the soldier man. 

6. Are there facilities for indoor 
training ? 

Every company commander should 
have a carefully prepared schedule 
for indoor training to substitute for 
the regular schedule when the weather 
is so inclement as to prevent its be- 
ing carried out. Some of the sub- 
jects that may be included in the in- 
door schedule are: Making the Infan- 
try pack, practice in signaling, care 
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of equipment, adjustment of equip- 
ment, theoretical instruction in guard 
duty, some of the exercises in pre- 
liminary training in rifle and pistol 
marksmanship, training of specialists, 
ete. 

7. Are general athletics required of 
all men? 

This subject should be regulated and 
included in the training schedule. If 
it is not earried out systematically it 
will amount to little. There are cer- 
tain men in every company who will 
enter into athletics regularly for the 
love of the sport. There are others 
who will enter into it by spells or only 
occasionally when the Spirit moves, 
and there is a third class who, if left 
to themselves, would never enter into 
any kind of athletics. These latter 
men do not know how to play the va- 
rious games included in athletic sports. 
They are the ones who lay around 
barracks and do ‘‘bunk fatigue.’’ 
They are the ones that controlled and 
systematized athletics are designed to 
reach. 

8. Are non-commissioned officers ca- 
pable of functioning in their various 
capacities? 

The answer should be in the affirma- 
tive. But suppose the inspector goes 
into details. Suppose he should call 
in a corporal and ask him a lot of 
questions concerning his duties. Will 
the company commander be sure that 
he will not suffer embarassment by 
some of the answers the corporal will 
give? Suppose the inspector should 
turn out a sergeant to drill a platoon 
or conduct the operation of a patrol. 
How would he get away with it? 
What is the answer? Simply this— 
the non-commissioned officers must be 
given an opportunity actually to do 
the things they are expected to do. 


That is the way they learn to do ‘hey 
and to gain facility in the matter 9; 
doing them. That is the way they 
learn the technique and gain the coy 
fidence that is so essential. The se 
geant learns to drill the platoon by 
actually drilling it. He learns to be 
a coach in rifle marksmanship }) 
coaching a man. He learns how to 
perform efficiently the duty of non. 
commissioned officer in charge of quar 
ters by doing it. He learns how to 
handle men by exercising command 
and handling them. Give him a 
chance to do all of the things that he is 
expected to do. Then when an in. 
spector asks questions the commander 
ean stand back and take it all in wit! 
a confidence that the answers will not 
be embarassing. 

9. What percentage of the men ar 
turned out for daily training? 

If it is properly kept, the record o! 
individual training will show just how 
many men have been present for each 
training period. If this shows a high 
percentage all well and good, that ends 
the matter. But suppose it is other- 
wise? There will be more questions 
that may be difficult to answer. This 
attendance at formations is a matter 
of habit in an organiztion. Where the 
company commander is lax, certain men 
soon learn that they can ‘‘dead beat’ 
it. Other men see them get away with 
it and soon you have only a corporal’s 
guard out for formations. This means 
that training periods have to be re- 
peated for the absentees. Train the 
company with the idea that every man 
must be in his place at every forma- 
tion and accept no excuses. Run down 
every absentee. The men will soon 
form the habit of being present. The) 
will get the big idea and everyone o! 
them will like it. Increase the percent: 
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of attendance throughout the 
\ing period by systematic effort and 
re will be no embarassment by the 
stions of the inspector. 
10. Are tactical exercises carried 
under simulated service condi- 


? 
ns. 


A tactical exercise that is just 

made up’’ as one goes along is use- 
ess and the commander is wasting his 
own time and the time of his men in 
putting iton. It takes only a few min- 
utes to prepare a small problem and 
fit it to the ground you are working 
over. It will pay big dividends in tac- 
tical training and the combat efficiency 
of the company. The problem should 
be framed in such manner that some 
feature of tacties will be illustrated, 
not merely a headlong attack. It must 
be simple, and above all, the com- 
mander must take time to explain to 
the men what he is trying to do so that 
they may understand it and be able 
to enter into the spirit of it. It has 
been demonstrated time and again that 
the best procedure for training a com- 
pany in minor tacties is to frame up 
the problem and fit it to the ground. 
A tentative solution must be worked 
up. Then take the non-commissioned 
officers out on a tactical walk or ter- 
rain exercise with the problem and its 
several phases worked up into a series 
of simple situations. The commander 
is then ready to take the company out 
and actually exeeute the problem. By 
this procedure he aequaints the non- 
commissioned officers with the elements 
of the problem. They know what it is 
all about. They have been over the 
smaller details and know what to do. 
(hey go about their work with an air 
of confidence that in turn breeds con- 
fidence in them on the part of the men. 
No time is lost in long-winded explana- 


tions. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that some company commanders do not 
know how to conduct a tactical walk 
properly and they are more or less 
afraid to take their non-commissioned 
officers out for fear of being faced with 
embarassing questions. To these we 
say, you will never learn unless you 
go out and do it. Make mistakes if 
you will, the chances are that you will 
not make them again. It is better to 
make them in practice exercises than 
to wait until you are faced with actual 
conditions where your mistakes will 
be paid for with the lives of your 
men. This is the way to train your 
non-commissioned officers. Then when 
a tactical inspector hands you a prob- 
lem for solution you are satisfied that 
your non-commissioned officers and 
men will know what to do and how to 
do it when the time comes. With the 
advent of the Training Regulations, 
(Combat Principles), there is no ex- 
cuse for a company commander not be- 
ing able to frame up interesting small 
problems for the various elements of 
his company—the squad, section and 
platoon. Here he will find a wealth 
of material all ready for his use. 

11. Is terrain suited to tactical 
training ? 

Almost any terrain in the open coun 
try is suitable for tactical training. 
We do not make battle area terrain to 
order when we go into combat. At- 
tack or defense may have to be made 
on any piece of ground. The thing to 
do is to take advantage of the terrain 
available. Simple problems may be 
fitted to it from a variety of directions 
and its possibilities will be evident. 

12. Are subordinates held responsi- 
ble for the proper tactical training of 
their command? 

In every company the lieutenants 
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and the platoon sergeants should be 
required to know how to train and 
handle their platoon; the section lead- 
er should know how to lead his sec- 
tion; and the squad leader should 
know how to lead his squad. The only 
way they will ever learn to do these 
things is by actually doing them and 
being charged with the responsibility 
for doing them. The smaller the unit 
the more detail there must be. The 
captain tells the platoon leaders what 
he wants done. He leaves it to them to 
do it. The platoon leader divides his 
platoon into sections and assigns a 
job to each of his section leaders. 
These latter, in turn, pass on the plans 
to their squad leaders, who must act- 
ually handle the details of how it is 
going to be done by the individual 
men. 

The answer to this question of the 
inspector will be in the affirmative, 
but if he takes an element of the com- 
pany out on a problem and they mess 
it up, the commander does not want 
the alibi to be to the effect that they 
have never been given an opporunity 
to work out a problem of this kind. 

Put the training up to the leader of 
the element is my advice to the com- 
mander. Make him responsible to you 
for it and then give him a chance to 
do his job. That’s the answer to this 
question. 

13. Are exercises for taking the field 
conducted? 

An Infantry company may be called 
upon to go into the field at any mo- 
ment. This points to the necessity for 
such training. Periodically the field 
equipment should be turned out for 
inspection, checked and prepared for 
field service. The men with their in- 
dividual equipment should be turned 
out ready to march wherever the or- 





ders may take them. Included in :hix 
should be arrangement for the ¢ <p. 
sition of the garrison equipment an 
personal effects of the individua! so) 
dier. 

The writer remembers an exper) nce 
that fell to him in the early days jy 
the Philippines. The ‘‘north }|)n¢’ 
campaign had ended. For sim 
months the companies of the reginent 
had been doing garrison duty at va. 
rious points in the province of ‘ar- 
lac. Occasionally a raid had to be 
made on ladrones who infested the is 
trict. The rainy season was on in /\ 
tilt and my Company C, 9th Infantry, 
had settled down at Bamban for \ 
appeared to be a long stay. One (a) 
at 11 o’clock a telegram came out 0! 
a clear sky stating that a company 0! 
another regiment would relieve us and 
that the company would proceed to 
Manila at 1.30 p. m. The relieving 
company arrived at 12 o’eclock noon 
Company C boarded the train at 1.3() 
and wound up three weeks later, fig!) 
ing Boxers on the battlefields of China 
It was necessary in 214 hours to turn 
over the garrison to the relieving 
troops and to have the company reaiy 
to move. All of this was accomplished 
in the time allotted. This is an illus- 
tration of what an outfit of American 
soldiers must be prepared to do al 
any time and the way to be ready is 
to practice and train for it. 

14. Are war strength commands 
formed for training purposes? 

For tactical exercises war strength 
commands should be formed whenever 
it is practicable to do so. In all see- 
tion exercises the section leader should 
have a complete section to work with. 
In platoon problems the platoon com- 
mander should have a complete })\1 
toon including all the personnel of })\« 
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headquarters and two complete 
ns. A war strength company can 
ide up of the necessary number of 
from the rifle companies of the 
lion, each company furnishing a 
The proposition of 
vinary elements of a command for 
‘al exercises may be necessary at 
; but it should be avoided when- 


plete platoon. 


practicable. 





Train 


with 


war 


strength units so that the officers and 
men can see what they are and how 
they operate. 

These are 14 questions, any or all of 
which the training inspector may ask 
you the next time he comes around. 
The necessary action to produce sat- 
isfactory answers is given. If this 
article helps you to prepare for the 
event it will have served its purpose. 


D 


Junior R. O. T. C. Competition 


The largest assemblage of Junior R. 
QO. T. C. units in the 8th Corps Area in 
competitive contests gathered at Dal- 
las, Texas, October 24. Nine compa- 
nies, representing the various high 
schools of Dallas and military acad- 
emies of the State, met in this drill 
tournament at which were present the 
Chief of Staff of the 8th Corps Area, 
Col. John F. Preston, and the chief of 
R. O. T. C. affairs in the 8th Corps 
Area, Lieut. Col. C. R. Mayo. Maj. 
Deshler Whiting in charge of the R. O. 
T. C. work in these high schools con- 
ducted the contest. 

The military tournament was held 
in conjunction with the State Fair and 
the appearance of the cadets was re- 
sponsible for a great amount of en- 
thusiasm for the training which is be- 
ing given in the high schools. The 
drill competition was won by the com- 
pany from Oak Cliff High School, com- 
manded by Cadet Captain Dave Rob- 
inson. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS 





1917—France. A Package from Home 











1918—Germany. Christmas Dinner of 126th Infantry, 32d Division, at Rengsdor! 
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j N Pepys’ Diary (in 
5 | England, by the way, 
: they call the old chap 
} ‘*Peeps,’’—just why 


no one on this side of 
the 
know unless it is that 


pond seems to 
the English accent is, 
as Uncle Henry says, 
the result of a thou- 





— > _ ss Sand years of un- 
cured eolds!)—be that as it may—but 
Oh, yes—in the well 


known diary of the mispronounced old 


where was I? 


rooster referred to there is a passage 
‘*] have never been in 
But 
| am at a loss to know whether it be 


which reads: 


so good a plight as to my health. 


my hare’s foote or taking every morn- 
ing a pill of turpentine or my having 
left off the wearing of a gown.’’ 
+: : Now what I want to bring out, if I 
can ever get my mind off that crack 
at the English accent, is this: Why 
can’t all of us Army officers be equally 
candid in admitting that many things 
may happen to this world and to our- 
selves individually for which there may 
be aS many as a dozen causes which we 
may know nothing whatever about? 
Why should we be so dogmatic in our 
reasoning? What warrant has any of 
is for speaking infallibly, ex cathedra, 
like the Pope? 

Let any subject under the sun be 
broached and up bobs an Army file 
ready; yea, bull-headedly determined 


\ ® nb eal! 





on maintaining that his version of the 
; matter has the inside, low-down 
; trangle-hold on truth. If you observe 





Let's Loosen Up! 


Mgaj. H. A. Finch, C. E. 


you'll see that this is the case whether 
the point at issue is why the earth 
quaked in Japan, or the reason for the 
sudden rise in the stock market or in 
value of chlorine treatment for colds in 
the head. 

Now this sort of thing makes for un 
popularity. In fact it seems probable 
that one of the main reasons why our 
Army isn’t a more popular institution, 
outside of a lack of some constructive 
peace-time function, is the inability on 
the part of the officers to give and take 
tolerantly in conversation with civil- 
ians. Some improvement in respect to 
bringing the Army closer to the people 
has been noted as indicated by General 
Pershing in his final message published 
in the Recruiting News, but more 
could be done. 

There are few of us, so far as I have 
observed, who suffer fools gladly, or 
even wise men, if they are not mem- 
bers of the Regular Army family. The 
O. R. C. provides a ‘‘contact area’’ on 
which the Regular may meet other 
American citizens but, even so, how 
few contacts there are between the mil- 
this 


feminine 


itary man and the civilian in 


country. One cruel critic, 
gender, has said that the reason for 
this is that the average Army officer 
cannot talk to the average civilian for 
more than 20 minutes on other than 
military matters without getting brain 
fag! Of course this criticism is unjust 
The officer can talk if he would, but 
the difficulty seems to be that he is so 
sure of the correctness of his views he 


doesn’t take the trouble to find out 
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why the civilian thinks differently. 
Perhaps if he did the Army would be 
better off. Men like approachability, 
and a little talk now and then on a 
street car back platform leavens the 
loaf enormously. 

I am by no means guiltless, but I am 
learning. I am learning that the 
Army man will never lose his reputa- 
tion for being either a snob or a cave- 
bear until he stops acting like one or 
the other and unbends a bit in the pres- 
ence of John Hoi Polloi. 

The other day after the customary 
office grind, I got into lively verbal 
contact with a shoe salesman going 
home on the street car. He didn’t talk 
shoes and I didn’t talk Army; we con- 
fined our conversation to the interest- 
ing issue recently raised by a jazzy, 
damfool author—as to whether the 
peoples who fringe the Mediterranean 
are degenerate because they eat so 
much garlic or eat much garlic because 
they are degenerate! If Mussolini 
eould have heard us, a squadron would 
have been bombarding New York next 
week! That salesman is now a friend 
of the Service. 

But for others’ digestion’s sake when 
we unbend let’s not condescend. A 
few weeks ago [ sat in a restaurant 


across the room from a civilian an! ay 
officer dining together. The of cer. 
figuratively speaking, had unbuc ied 
his Sam Browne a bit, but he hain’ 
taken it off. He was still the sup: rior 
being and the friend’s function was 
merely to listen. The remainder 0! the 
room, perforce, had to listen too as in 
a Bull-of-Bashan voice the holder of 
Uncle Sam’s commission gave his «om- 
panion the benefit of all his knowl«ge 
of history, ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern. As we sat suffering with our soup 
**still the wonder grew that one smal! 
head could hold all he knew!’’ 

This preachment, delivered bootleg 
style, i. e., without a license, and in di- 
rect competition with Doctor Frank 
Crane, is probably as near a sermon as 
most of us will get this year. It may 
be that the average Army man stays 
away from church because of pressure 
of official duties, but then again it ma) 
be because the preacher has the floor 
and the Army chap hasn’t the privi- 
lege of correcting him when he goes 
wrong. 

In either case it can do no harm to 
say that readers of this sketch are 
hereby rewarded for their patience b) 
being excused from church attendan 
next Sunday. 


D 


With My Country 


Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish with 


my country.—John Adams. 
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Conduct of Correspondence Courses 
Capt. Davis H. Estill, /nf. 


+} UST at this time when 
there is a discussion 
as to whether or not 
the funds appropri- 
ated for the use of 
the National Guard 
are available for ex- 
penditure in instruc- 
tion of National 
Guard officers in the 
Army correspondence 





courses, it seems that it would be prof- 
itable to those who have been engaged 
in this sort of instruction should they 
take stock of the 


tions is afforded in the State to which 
the writer is assigned. 

Here are two regiments of Infantry, 
both working with the correspondence 
course, under the same regulations 
promulgated by the Adjutant General 
of the State. Each regiment has in- 
terpreted these regulations differently 
with a striking disparity in results. 
However, the regulations make it very 
plain that it is the duty of the Regular 
instructors assigned to the Guard to 
follow the policies laid down by the 
State authorities rather than to at- 
tempt to follow their 
own. Therefore in 





work already done. 
This with a view of 
ascertaining whether 
or not this class of in- 
struction for the 
Guard is worth while, 
and, should it be so, 
the best methods for 
its employment. Of 


but of 


The question seems 
to be not one of the of the commanding 
usefulness of the cor- 
respondence course, 
the best 
mechanism for its use 


both the regiments 
mentioned the policy 


officer has been strict- 
ly adhered to by the 
Regular instructor. 
In the first place 
the attitude of the 





course, conditions of 

time, cooperation, enthusiasm and pro- 
fessional knowledge will make it diffi- 
cult to arrive at a universal solution. 
In a few States the instructors are in- 
different to the advantages of the 
course; in others the Guard officers 
themselves do not understand the ne- 
cessity of further professional train- 
ing. It is apparent that one could not 
apply the same solution in either of 
these eases, also that a different one 
must be applied where both instructor 
and Guard officer is enthusiastic and 
the course is a failure through some 
other deficiency. A striking example 
of the variations caused by local eondi- 


regimental command- 
ers is at varianee. One being an officer 
of considerable experience, both during 
the Spanish-American and World wars, 
is extremely anxious that his junior of- 
ficers be well grounded in fundamen- 
tals. His theory is that a small amount 
of work, well done, is of more benefit 
than a large amount hastily skimmed 
over. It is his belief that while a cor- 
respondence course of any kind is not 
the ideal method of instruction, any 
means by which the officer may increase 
his professional knowledge, and there- 
fore his efficiency, is of benefit. 
In contradistinction to the beliefs of 
the colonel just mentioned, the com- 
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manding officer of the sister regiment 
is anxious that the records pertaining 
to his organization, the result of fed- 
eral annual armory inspections, field 
training inspections and others shall 
show that a large amount of work has 
been done. This, while fallacious in 
many senses, has the tendency to cause 
his officers to put their best foot for- 
ward at all times. However the two 
policies, contrasting as they do, make 
the comparison of the actual amount of 
work done by each regiment as shown 
by the records, of little value. 


The work of the National Guard, 
both in the armory and in the field is 
necessarily elementary. This is the 
result of the constantly changing per- 
sonnel, commissioned and, especially, 
enlisted. As a very small part of the 
correspondence course devotes time to 
the subjects which circumstances cause 
to be the principal instruction given by 
the company officers there is little op- 
portunity to put into practice the les- 
sons learned. Nor is the midnight oil 
burned by the conscientious student 
apparent. It becomes irksome to many 
officers when their efforts do not give 
their company a handicap in the an- 
nual contest for the best Federal rec- 
ord. The attitude that the xnowledge 
of the duties of the commander of the 
reserve battalion in a regiment in at- 
tack does not assist in training in ciuse 
order drill, is, unless one thinks more 
deeply, a bit excusable. Were there 
no likelihood of the regiment ever tak- 
ing the field, there would be no reason 
why the company officers should know 
more than close order drill, ceremonies, 
and a bit of hygiene and sanitation. 
For this is about all that can truly be 
expected of an organization which does 
not give all of its time to the profes- 


sion of arms. And if these subjec: a) 
mastered, the Guard officer shoul: fe 
the same elation that does the lawyer 
who makes his round of golf in less 
than a hundred, never giving a tho icht 
to the score of a Bobby Jones. 

Unfortunately war will come. nd 
then the conscientious officer, who, | rom 
his work in the correspondence course, 
is able to determine from his map ‘hat 
the particular hill in question has a 
concave or a convex slope, will receive 
his reward. But in the daily strugzie 
for bread and butter, the many re. 
quirements of civil life, none of which 
the Regular quite appreciates, the mili- 
tary life of the average Guardsman 
necessarily becomes of secondary con- 
sideration. It is an imposition to re- 
quire an officer of the Guard, who is 
perhaps enmeshed in the business in- 
tricacies of a factory to give time 
whieh should be used in the stabiliza- 
tion of his business. On the other 
hand, neither should that officer who 
draws pay from the Government for 
the performance of certain duties be 
allowed to shirk them. 

The Army correspondence courses 
have been a subject of study in the 
State in question for three years, and 
have reached a stage from which it is 
possible to draw deductions with some 
degree of accuracy. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the regimental command- 
ers the regulations published by the 
State Adjutant General amplifying 
War Department instructions have 
been changed annually. The first year 
it was directed that work to the amount 
of one hour a day be submitted. Thais 
was not to be the actual time consumed, 
but the time allotted to the lesson by 
the authors and which is noted on eavli 
lesson sheet. This was found to be ar 
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ssible amount, in most eases. Re- 
; at the end of the school year, 
h runs from October 1 to May 1, 
startling. Several officers, four 
e exact, of the 106 taking the 
se, had completed Course ‘‘ A,’’ In- 
ry, a total of 222 hours. Two of 
were former officers with suffi- 
t income to make the struggle for 
velihood ineidental, and two were 
‘husiastie young men who took so 
wh time from their business that 
partners strenuously objected. 
far the largest percentage had 
turned in about 65 hours work. And 
irteen, falling far behind at the 
start, and discouraged, seeing no hope 
catching up with the class, submit- 
ed practically nothing. 
At the annual encampment of the 
cade the following year a conference 
as held for the purpose of ascertain- 
¢ the proper amount of work which 
hould be required the following win- 
It was decided that all officers 
should be required to finish Course 
‘‘A’’. This made an unequal division 
of the work. For those who had al- 
ready completed the course, nothing 
was required, although they were at 
berty to submit lessons in advance of 
those done the previous year should 
they so desire. Officers who had al- 
owed their work to become in arrears 
started with a handicap. The object 
if setting a definite point which should 
e reached being that all officers might 
start together the following year. 
Again the results were startling and 
insatisfactory. Officers who had done 
the best work the preceding year con- 
nued to do so. Work in advance of 
at required kept piling in from these 
ficers, and those who were indifferent 


or had a feeling of being swamped, 
sent in nothing. An investigation by 
the brigade commander, followed by 
severe disciplinary measures, was ef- 
fective only in a few cases. With an 
unfortunately large number of delin- 
quents there was an unlooked for and 
unhealthy reaction. Lessons began to 
be submitted that required no special 
sleuthing on the part of the instructor 
to recognize as old acquaintances. Men 
are naturally honest in this sort of 
work and when an abuse of confidence 
such as this became so general, it was 
easily apparent that something was 
wrong with the system. The abuse was 
particularly noticeable in the regiment 
whose commanding officer was more 
concerned in the record of the regi- 
ment than that the officers should re- 
ceive a thorough grounding in funda- 
mentals. In all, this second year was 
far from satisfactory. This may have 
been due in some extent to the fact that 
the correspondence course was no 
longer something new, and was be- 
coming, to those not especially inter- 
ested, more or less a drudgery. 

At the encampment this year another 
conference was held. Here it was de- 
cided to require only two hours a 
week, with the privilege of submitting 
as much as might be desired. The 
course started October 1, and the 
writer looks forward with a good deal 
of anxiety, not entirely unmixed with 
apprehension as to the outcome of this 
year’s work. The decision of the War 
Department that appropriafions were 
not at present available for lesson and 
text material will be a severe handi- 


cap, even to those who are most anxious 
to go on. It is extremely fortunate 
that there is sufficient 1923-24 material 
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on hand to carry on the work, and even 
at that the instructorial mimeograph 
will have to work overtime. 

It is believed that the correspond- 
ence course for Guard officers is far 
from the ideal, but instruction: can 
searcely be given otherwise to officers 
scattered over a large territory. Even 











Courses 





if money were available for the t: 
portation of the instructor over 
regiment, it would require at least 
months to reach all the companies 


their regular drill nights. 


The q 


tion seems to be not one of the uss 
ness of the course, but 
mechanism for its use. 


of 





37-millimeter Gun Section, Hqrs. Co., 26th Infantry, Plattsburg Barracks, 





Lieut. F. L. Knudsen, Jr.. Commanding 


This section participated in an exercise, conducted for the R. O. T. C. 
at Plattsbburg, to demonstrate the support by the accompanying weapons of an |) 


fantry battalion in attack. 


The gun was dismounted and brought forward 200 yards to its firing positi: 
where it was put into action on tripod. Two shots were fired in registering and twel' 
shots were fired for effect. The section then withdrew from action to a point 100 yaris 
in rear of the firing position. The total time which was required for this maneuver 


was 6% minutes. 


the 


m. ¥. 





S 





student 


e 


The target was 3 feet square and at a range of 800 yards from the firing point 
Out of the 14 shots fired a total of 10 direct hits was made. 














Qualifying With the Automatic Rifle 


Lieut. Bert N. Bryan, 7th Inf. 


(Paes FTE writer has fired 


4 the automatic rifle 
C jo with three different 

“| companies. The first 
season about 10 per 
cent of the men firing 
qualified as marks- 
men. The past sea- 
son 100 per cent were 





qualified, of whom 70 





. = per cent qualified as 
expert and 30 per cent as sharp- 
shooters. All three officers of the com- 
pany qualified as experts, likewise one 
attached officer; one 


Major Donaldson was in charge of au 
tomatic rifle instruction of the 7th In 
fantry at Vancouver Barracks, the 
writer having charge of one of the 
groups firing under his instruction. 
This group qualified 100 per cent, 
while the qualification of the regiment 
was above 98 per cent. Several of the 
changes proposed by Major Donaldson 
were incorporated in Training Regula 
tions 150-30. The range practice of 
that season and of the past season at 
this post showed that departures from 
the heretofore accepted principles of 

firing the automatic 





other attached officer 
qualified as  sharp- 
shooter. This record fered for 
vas made during the 
season just past, by 
Company G, 7th In- 


fantry, stationed at 


The failure of the 


rifle, as laid down in 


This article is not of- T. R. 150-30, would 
those who 
have been successful in 
qualifying the required 
quota with this arm, but believed that a ma- 
to those who have found 
Anchorage, Alaska. it difficult 


increase the percent 
age of qualifications 


with this arm. It is 


jority of officers who 
to do so have been connected 


with companies qual- 





first year was un- 

doubtedly due to the lack of proper 
instruction, though the provisions of 
War Department Document 1011 (Au- 
tomatie Rifle Marksmanship) were fol- 
lowed as closely as the limited time per- 
mitted. Several departures from the 
principles laid down in the above men- 
tioned publication were made, with ex- 
cellent results, by Maj. George C. 
Donaldson, in firing the automatic rifle 
in 1922 at Ft. Liseum, Alaska. He 
proposed certain changes in ‘‘ Auto- 
matie Rifle Marksmanship’’ in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL of February, 1923. 
During the firing season of 1923, 


ifying a high perecent- 
age of men with this arm will agree 
with the views of the writer, as set 
forth in the proposed changes, which 
follow. Changes and additions are in 
italies. 

Paragraph 33, Positions, ¢.—As 
this now reads it suggests that the an- 
tomatic rifle is hard to hold steadily 
because of its weight and the rapidity 
with which it is fired. These are con- 
tributing factors, but the real reason is 
stated in the proposed change. As 
changed the paragraph would read: 
‘The soldier is taught to use the gun- 
sling in all positions and at all times, 
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for since the slide goes forward after 
the aim is taken and the trigger is 
pulled, jarring the rifle considerably, 
it will be more difficult to hold steadily 
than the service rifle. 


Paragraph 33, d, (2)—As changed 
this would read: ‘‘Prone. The body 
of the firer is placed directly behind 
the rifle and not at an angle. This is 
permitted by the shortness of the stock. 
The left elbow of the firer is placed 
directly under the gun: this makes the 
sling tighter and makes the pull of the 
sling straight down and to the rear. 
When the sling pulls straight down the 
jump of the rifle as the slide goes for- 
ward will be less and will be in a verti- 
cal direction instead of to the left, as 
in the case when the sling pulls to the 
left.”” Under the most ideal condi- 
tions there is some jump to the rifle 
as the slide goes forward, but this 
jump is minimized by placing the firer 
directly behind the rifle and the left 
elbow directly under the rifle. 

Paragraph 33, d, (3).—As changed 
this would read as follows: ‘‘Prone 
WITH SANDBAG Rest. The gas cylinder 
tube is supported by the sandbag. The 
muzzle of the flash hider must be far 
enough forward to clear the sandbag, 
or the muzzle blast will blow a hole in 
the bag. The hand and forearm of the 
firer do not touch the sandbag. When 
first adjusted to the firer, the bag 
should be too high, that is, high enough 
so that the aim of the firer will not be 
lower than the top of the target. Fur- 
ther adjustment is made by pressing 
down on the barrel until the sights are 
aligned on the proper place on the 
target. Any tendency to have the bag 
too low must be promptly checked by 
the coach. The body of the firer is 
placed directly behind the rifle, as in 


the prone position without the sandba 
The sandbag is adjusted with the le; 
elbow placed as in the normal positic 
for the service rifle, the sling tigh 
The left elbow is then brought direct! 
under the gun by force, which furth: 
tightens the sling and makes its pu 
straight to the rear and downward, in 
stead of to the left and downward.’’ 
Paragraph 33, e—Omit the word 


*feomfortable.’’ If a position is reall, 
comfortable the sling is not tight 
enough for best results, and th: 


necessary effort is not being made t: 
hold the gun steady. If the soldie: 
seeks a comfortable position, he will not 
be apt to make a good score. On the 
other hand, a steady position may be 
maintained for a short time, even 
though it is uncomfortable. The sol- 
dier should be taught to center all his 
efforts on getting such a position that 
the gun comes back quickly on the tar 
get, after each shot is fired, both in 
slow and rapid fire. This point should 
be emphasized during all instruction 
and firing, until the soldier realize: 
that it is the most important consider 
ation in firing the automatie rifle. Un 
less he realizes this, he will not be abl: 
to make good scores. As changed th 
paragraph would read as follows: ‘‘ Al! 
positions must be so steady that after 
each shot the automatic rifle will come 
back to the same point on the targe! 
In practicing this the soldier takes po 
sition, sights on the target, closes his 
eyes and holds easily. On opening th: 
eyes if the position is correct, the gun 
is still aimed on the target. In both 
slow and rapid fire the soldier is taugh' 
to look after each shot to see that th: 
gun comes back quickly to the prope: 
aiming point on the target. This i 
much more important than the valu 
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the slow-fire score, for unless the gun 
mes back quickly to the proper aim- 
q point without having to be forcibly 
it back in place after each shot, it 
ill be impossible to maintain the re- 
juired rate for rapid fire.”’ 
Paragraph 34, Trigger Squerze.—It 
believed that a majority of those 
‘ho have suecessfully fired the auto- 
matie rifle course will agree that the 
trigger squeeze is not the same for the 
automatie rifle as for the service rifle, 
lue to the fact that if the trigger is 
squeezed as with the service rifle, it is 
practically impossible to release it be- 
fore a second shot is fired automati- 
ally, even when the change lever is set 
t ‘*F’’ (for semiautomatie fire). The 
vun has no recoil, therefore the ten- 
deney to flinch when the trigger is 
pulled is minimized. Furthermore, the 
firer should be so firmly in position 
that a slight tendeney to flinch will not 
affect his aim to any appreciable ex- 
tent. As changed, paragraph 34, a, 
would read as follows: ‘‘The proper 
method of squeezing the trigger for 
slow fire is the same as prescribed for 
the rifle in T. R. 150-5. In rapid fire 
the trigger is squeezed very rapidly, 
so that it practically amounts to a pull, 
and is then quickly released in order 
that two shots will not be fired auto- 
matically. The gun has no recoil, con- 
sequently the tendency to flinch when 
the trigger is pulled is soon overcome. 
In slow fire for record, magazines con- 
taining only one round are used, and 
changed after each shot. This permits 
squeezing the trigger exactly as for 
the service rifle without the likelihood 
of two shots being fired automati- 
cally.’’ 
Paragraph 35. Rap Fire.—Unless 
the gun is turned on its side, it is hard 


to find the magazine opening and place 
the magazine in it; and unless the 
magazine is fully seated, the gun will 
not fire when the trigger is pulled and 
the slide goes forward. It will then 
be necessary to pull the operating 
handle back so as to cock the gun, and 
then to seat the magazine by striking 
it a sharp blow with the palm of the 
hand. It is better to do this at the 
start than later, and less time is lost. 
For record the soldier does not replace 
the first magazine in the belt until 
after he has completed the score, and 
it is believed that the procedure in the 
‘‘CHANGING MAGAZINE DRILL’’ should 
be the same as the procedure in record 
firing. If these facts are considered, 
subparagraphs of this paragraph 
would be changed to read as follows: 

e. ‘‘Full magazines are so placed in 
the belt that when grasped and car- 
ried forward by the right hand the 
long portion will be to the rear. The 
gun is turned on its side, barrel to the 
left, magazine opening to the right, 
and is held in this position while the 
second magazine is being inserted. The 
second magazine having been inserted, 
a sharp blow is struck on the bottom 
of the magazine with the palm of the 
right hand to insure the magazine be- 
ing fully seated.’’ 

f. ‘‘Empty magazines are picked up 
and placed in the magazine belt as soon 
as the second string of twenty shots has 
been fired.”’ 


h. (3) ‘‘Magazines are dropped out 
after the twentieth shot the gun being 
held horizontally.’’ 

h. (5) ‘‘The new magazine is drawn 
from the belt and placed in the re- 
ceiver with one rapid, smooth move- 
ment, the gun being held on its side; 
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the magazine having been inserted, a 
sharp blow is struck on the bottom of 
the magazine with the palm of the 
right hand to insure the magazine be- 
ing fully seated.’’ 

h. (6) ‘‘Empty magazines are re- 
placed in the belt as soon as the second 
string of twenty shots has been com- 
pleted.’’ 


Plate 3 should be changed to agree 
with the changes in the text of para- 
graph 35. 

Paragraph 51, a, (2)—Omit. (See 
changes proposed for paragraph 53.) 

Paragraph 53. Firmna To ALIGN 
Front Siaght.—Changes are explained 
in the revised text, which follows: 


a. ‘‘As the Browning Automatic 
Rifle, Model 1918, is not equipped with 
a windgauge on the rear sight, pro- 
vision has been made so that the front 
sight may be tapped to the right or 
left so that it will not be necessary to 
aim off on account of a defective align- 
ment of the sights. Firing to align 
front sights should be done at 500 
yards, using the prone position with 
the sandbag, and should be fired imme- 
diately following the 1,000-inch firing. 
During the 1,000-inch firing the soldier 
should have learned the proper posi- 
tions and also how to hold and aim cor- 
rectly. If the front sight is correctly 


aligned at 500 yards, the aiming pv 1! 
at the lesser ranges will be near 
center of the target, but if the fi 
sight is aligned at the lesser rany:s, 
when the rifle is fired from the 500-. 
range, the aiming point will be away 
from the center of the target and niuiy 
be entirely off the target. The reason 
for this is easily seen upon consid: 
ation.’’ 

b. Omitted. 

ec. ‘‘If the shot group is to the righ 
of the aiming point, move the front 
sight to the right; if to the left, move 
the front sight to the left.’’ (The last 
sentence has been omitted.) 

Paragraph 70. 1,000-inch cours 
Table I.—Omit and add as Table I of 
instruction under Course 
‘*A,’’ this firing to be at 500 yards 1 
align front sights. 


practice 


It is realized that some of the ideas 
suggested are at variance with thi 
prineiples laid down in T. R. 150-30, 
that some of them will probably seem 
trivial to those who have never tried 


their use, and that many persons wil! 


not agree with the views of the writer 
However, each idea has been tried and 
has proven successful. The article is 
not offered for those who have been 
successful in qualifying the required 
quota with this arm, but to those who 
have found it difficult to do so. 


D 


The Foot Service 


‘* And the great power of an army is the Infantry.”’ 
—The Rules of War, London, 1732. 
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. >| NDOOR instruction is 
ye \{ an important subject 
for every organiza- 
tion commander and 
should be given every 
possible —_ considera- 
tion. There are peri- 
ods during certain 
seasons of the year 





when, owing to con- 
=» —=s tinual rains, snow, 
excessive heat or intense cold, the 
training of units has to be curtailed to 

vreat extent and unless proper fa- 
cilities are at hand for indoor instruc- 
tion, the time is lost to the detriment of 
the training of the unit. 

Previous to the recent institution of 
the summer training camps, the sum- 
mer period constituted the most val- 
uable time for training of the Regular 
\rmy units, but as the Regular service 
s now required to spend the summer 
months at the camps, this is lost. As a 
result the more advanced training de- 
manded under the new conditions must 
be accomplished in a period of time 
shortened by the time devoted to sum- 
mer training camps. 

Practieally all organizations located 
in the old garrisons have brick quar- 
ters with sufficient room, suitable for 
the purpose of instruction, available in 
the basement. These organizations 
quartered in the war time wooden bar- 
racks might possibly partition off one 
end for this use and this should be pos- 
sible without much difficulty or incon- 
venience in all organizations that are 
inder strength. 

Facilities provided for instruction 


Indoor Instruction 






must embody certain features in order 
that they may fully satisfy all require- 
ments. They must be made attractive 
so that they will appeal to the men, 
this being accomplished by painting, 
proper lighting, ventilation and proper 
arrangement of equipment. Rooms or 
space provided for this purpose should 
also be made comfortable to the extent 
that the men will not be required to 
stand or be crowded during instrue- 
tion, but, on the other hand, should 
not be so comfortable that the condi 
tions and surroundings will cause 
sleeping and inattention. The school 
room, as it might properly be termed, 
should be equipped for the purpose of 
instruction alone and should not be 
combined with the recreation or squad 
room. The soldier must be made to 
feel the purpose of the room and not 
associate it with his bunk or the amuse- 
ments of the recreation room. 

The equipment for the room, with 
few exceptions, may be obtained with- 
in the limits of the post. The follow- 
ing equipment should be provided: 
sufficient chairs or benches, long mess 
tables or chairs with arms to furnish 
facilities for writing, a blackboard, 
pointer, eraser and supply of chalk. 
Landseape targets may be placed 
around the walls, not only for purposes 
of instruction but as a means of deco- 
ration, taking away the bare appear- 
ance of the walls. War Department 
charts showing the nomenclature of 
various weapons will be found quite 
instructive. Stripping various arms 
and wiring the various parts to beaver 
board, placing the name of the part 





‘From instructional matter used at the Infantry School. 
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under the particular part will be 
found quite useful in teaching nomen- 
clature. These charts and disassembled 
arms may be placed around the walls 
of the room being useful not only as 
instructional matter but aiding in 
making the room attractive. Every 
company school room should have a 
well constructed sand table and if 
funds are available for its purchase a 
B-H Relief map will be found a val- 
uable addition to the equipment. The 
last two mentioned pieces of equipment 
will be found invaluable in teaching 
certain subjects. 

The subject of proper lighting should 
be given consideration as poor lights 
will make the room unattractive and 
will also be injurious to the eyes. If 
the basement is used, clear away any 
rubbish that might be obstructing the 
windows and if necessary, dig away 
any earth on the outside of the window 
so that as much daylight as possible 
may enter. Good lights should be 
placed over the sand table and desks 
used by the men. Watch the heating of 
the room and as the basements were 
not designed for this purpose, heating 
arrangements will usually have to be 
installed. This condition has been re- 
lieved in some organizations by the re- 
moval of the asbestos covering of any 
heating pipes that may pass through 
the room thereby allowing the heat to 
radiate freely. In warm weather the 
ventilation and fresh air must be con- 
sidered, this being taken care of by 
fans and opening all windows. 


USES OF SAND TABLE 


Before going into the construction 
of the sand table and the method of 
preparing the terrain, the various uses 
to which the table may be applied will 
be stated. 


a. Problems in minor tactics.—| 
problems in minor tacties such as | 
operation of scouts, movements of 
patrol, squad, platoon or company m 
be carried out in detail. The meml. 
of the patrol, platoon, ete., represent: 
by pins, flags or paper strips. 

b. Target designation.—The tal 
may be used in connection with i: 
struction in target designation hy 
means of a sight leaf placed at eithe: 
end of the table and using it as you 
would the sight leaf of a rifle. 


c. Topographical features—An ex 
cellent use of the table may be made i: 
bringing out the appearance of topo 
graphical features, such as hills, knolls 
saddles, ridges, valleys, draws, pla 
teaus, drainage systems and water 
sheds. 


d. Sketching.—The table has been 
proven an excellent means to instruct 
a class in sketching by having the 
students select critical points, deter 
mine their elevation and then sketch 
ing in the ground by reference to th: 
location of the critical points and th: 
terrain represented. 

e. Visibility. — Visibility problems 
may be worked out graphically by ref- 
erence to the location of the points in 
question as shown on the table. 

f. Critique of problems—A_ very 
good use of the table is its use in con. 
nection with a critique of a problem 
executed on the actual terrain, the ter 
rain being represented on the sand 
table. Using the table in this way 
avoids considerable walking over the 
actual ground and brings out the er 
rors and salient points desired. 

g. Field fortification.—The location 
of field fortifications may be decided 
upon by reference to the table and ter 
rain indicated. 
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The extent of the uses of the table 
for various purposes is limited by the 
ingenuity of the instructor. It will be 
found that men will enjoy periods de- 
voted to work on the sand table as it 
embodies two of the most important 
factors of proper instruction—it is 
graphical and ingenious. 

There are a few facts with refer- 
ence to the construction of the table 
that should be mentioned. In starting 
bear in mind that if you do construct 
a sand table, make it as substantial as 
possible by the use of proper lumber, 
both as to seasoning and size, applica- 
tion of sufficient braces and good work- 
manship. 


In placing the table in the room bear 
in mind that the weight of the table 
filled with moistened sand and with a 
class around it is considerable. The 
weight must be considered especially in 
wooden barracks where the floor ts 
weak and in many eases rotten. The 
weight of the table also prevents its 
being moved around to any extent. 
Select its position in the room ecare- 
fully so that the moving will be lim- 
ited. The sand box should be lined 
with tin to prevent sand seeping 
through cracks that might develop or 
else place double flooring laid in op- 
posite directions, 

The construction of the terrain to be 
represented on the table depends upon 
the principle to be brought out or the 
subject to be taught. Problems in 
minor tactics are usually first planned 
on a map, therefore the map used 
should be reproduced on the table. If 
the subject is target designation, ob- 
jects and features may be added to 
bring out the targets desired. If it is 


desired to instruct the soldier in 
ground forms and topographical fea- 
tures, these particular features must 
be brought out in the terrain represen- 
ted. Likewise for sketching indi- 
cate the features you consider most im- 
portant. In a critique of problems ex- 
ecuted in the vicinity of the post, rep- 
resent the actual terrain covered in the 
problem. As a matter of instruction 
a representation of the terrain of the 
post and vicinity will interest the man 
more than any other as he can associ- 
ate it with ground that he has actually 
covered and is familiar with. The 
representation of woods is brought out 
by the addition of green alabastine 
sprinkled over the sand. Streams and 
lakes may be indicated with strips and 
panes of window class. Houses, water 
tanks, windmills and various types of 
construction may be represented by 
small pieces of wood whittled out and 
painted. A set of sand table appli- 
ances such as road and railroad mark- 
ers, sieves, rollers and other useful ap- 
plianeces may be _obtained from the 
U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, for a nominal 
sum. 
THE B-H RELIEF MAP* 


The B-H Relief Map Set comprises 
eight relief map sections 2’ x 2’, one 
combination clinometer and ground 
scale, and three sets of maps of the ter- 
rain represented by the map sections. 
The map may be assembled on a stand- 
ard billiard table or on any table that 
measures 4 feet by 8 feet. Each sec- 
tion of the map represents one square 
mile and as certain sections have iden- 
tical profiles the eight sections may be 
shifted about so as to form 2,304 dis- 





*Note.—The B-H Relief Map is sold by the Book Department of the U. S. Infantry 
Association. Over 1,000 sets have already been sold.—EpiTor. 
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similar areas. The uses of the B-H of pressed steel, the weight of the . 
Relief Map are the same as the sand 
tables and it is possible of every va- pounds. A complete book of inst: 
riety of terrain except that it cannot 
be remodeled like the sand table to 
suit a particular condition. The new’ very valuable addition to the equ 


type of B-H Relief Map is being made ment of the school room. 
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True Then, Truer Now 


The great mass of every army must always be In- 
fantry ; a squadron of horse is a large proportion to a 
regiment of foot, and six guns more than propor- 
tionate to a thousand men. This being the case, it 
must always be a matter of primary importance that 
the foot of an army be well disciplined. This is ob- 
vious. Artillery may wield death and destruction, 
but cannot even defend itself. Bragg’s guns, on his 
being abandoned at Buena Vista by “the covering In- 
fantry, were captured by the very enemy it had de- 
feated. Cavalry, powerful as a means of attack, can- 
not always retain possession of its conquests. The 
dragoons of May, at Resaca, saw the enemy reman 
their guns almost immediately after they had passed 
over them. Infantry is capable of anything; it can 
act in any country, while horse and artillery are often 
made valueless by local impediments and difficulties. 
—The Army of the United States, Robinson, 1848. 





tire eight sections and ease being 


tions is furnished with the map and 
stated before the map will be found 





Night Firing With Howitzer Weapons 


Lieut. E. A. 


HE Training Regula- 


lations and_ several 


school _ publications 
mention, to a certain 
degree, the value to 
the Infantry of the 
37 - millimeter gun 
and the 3-inch Stokes 
mortar during an of- 
the 

defensive and during 
special operations, such as the advance 
guard and outposts. According to these 
publieations the possibilities and value 
of these two new 





fensive, during 


Kimball, Jnf. 


before daylight when it would then be 
in a position of readiness at its gun 
positions. 

The mission of the 37-mm. gun and 
the 3-inch mortar during the defensive 
is the close support of the line of re- 
sistance, and this means during the 
night as well as the day. The question 
then is whether or not these guns are 
of any assistance when fired in the 
dark. During the day the 37-mm. sec- 
tion leader has carefully made out his 
defensive range card and has the range 
and magnetic bearing of every spot 


that might be used by 





Infantry weapons in 
such engagements are 
limited to day firing, 


The 


and it appears to the to 


reader, that 
they are useless dur- 
engagement 
conducted in the dark. 

Quite often dur- 


casual mission 


ing an 


ons are 


37-mm. 
wants to do its bit 
‘arry 
in 
dark just like all 
its brother weap- 


the enemy’s support- 
ing machine guns. He 
might be 


gun 


fortunate 


its enough to register a 


the 


out 
few shots in the day- 


light on each spot be- 
close 
the 

established. 


fore contact 


doing with enemy is 


By use 





ing maneuvers or 

tactical problems involving the organ- 
ization of a battalion for defense, bat- 
talion commanders completely ignore 
the valuable assistance that may be 
rendered by the attached howitzer pla- 
toon in crippling the enemy’s attack 
when launched under the cover of 
darkness. They are very careful to 
note the assistance of the machine guns 
in the general plan of defense but very 
rarely are the howitzers ever men- 
tioned. Their work appears to be con- 
sidered of no importance until day- 
light. The platoon would be much bet- 
ter off if it were given orders to re- 
main in regimental reserve until just 


of the the 
boxes, the range card 
and the quadrant sight, he can very 
easily deliver effective fire in the dark 
even though he is handicapped by lack 
of observation of bursts. 

In the defensive the problem of am- 
munition supply is not a difficult one. 
Rather than have this gun remain 
silent would it not be better to have 
the gunner systematically deliver fire 
on éach of these targets indicated on 
his range card? He might not get di- 
rect hits but it is not necessary to get 


compass, 
night-firing 


direct hits in order to silence a ma- 
chine gun. He may delay machine 
guns getting into action or perhaps 
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cause them to seek other firing posi- 
tions. He might be lucky enough to 
eatch a squad bunched in the dark. 
All this is annoying to the enemy and 
hinders them in delivering their at- 
tack. This little gun wants to do its 
bit to carry out its mission in the dark 
just like all its brother weapons are do- 
ing. It does not question the effective- 
ness of rifle and machine gun fire in 
the dark but it does question the reason 
why it should remain silent when it can 
help, and wonders why it is always 
left in its firing position until it is 
captured without firing a shot. 

The 3-inch Stokes mortar is allowed 
a little more privilege than the 37-mm. 
gun for it is fired at night in conjunc- 
tion with night raids. Just like the 
37-mm. gun, the mortar helps the de- 
fense when fired in the dark, if it is 


















fired systematically on all targets »- 
dicated on its range card. The ra 
of a bursting bomb is a great 
greater than a 37-mm. projectile. 
this reason its targets should be 
fined to spots where the enemy ma 
gathered in small groups waiting 
time for assault after their barrag: 
lifted. 

Everybody and every weapon waiits 
to do his or its share in combat, es):e- 
cially in repelling surprise attacks 
launched by the enemy under the co\er 
of darkness. No one wants to obser\: 
and no weapon wants to remain silt 
when they can be of some assistance, 
so allow the howitzer platoon com- 
mander the privilege of letting his two 
weapons do all in their power to carry 
out their mission to help in the dark as 
well as in the daylight. 
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Motorized Infantry Regiments 


Recently, upon the recommendation 
of the Chief of Infantry and the Com- 
mandant of the Infantry School, the 
War Department directed that the re- 
maining units of the 29th Infantry, 
stationed at Fort Benning, be equip- 
ped with animals and animal-drawn 
vehicles. The motor transportation 
formerly used by this regiment will 
be turned in to the local quartermaster. 
The following is a list of the Infantry 
regiments which are now motorized: 
5th, 10th, 13th and 65th regiments. 











The Infantry Recreation Center Project 





> NOTHER hundred 
foot section of the 
Memorial Stadium at 
the Infantry School 
has been _ erected. 
Gradually there is 
arising that splendid 
tribute to the Infan- 
trymen who paid the 
dearest in the World 
—_ = War. That monu- 
ment being erected by the Doughboys 
f today in honor of their fallen com- 
rades eould have found no more 
vorthy expression than in the struc- 
ture of conerete and steel designed for 
the promotion of physical development. 
\t the Infantry School is the proper 
place for such a memorial. Here is 
the center of the Infantry’s activities 
ind here should be, and most appro- 
priately so, the benefits of the greatest 
project yet undertaken by any of our 
services. 

Eventually each regiment is expected 
to fall in line with its share of the con- 
tributions, so that the Stadium can be 
completed with the proper decorative 
features befitting a memorial. Each 











View shows the rear of the south stands. 





Infantry regiment was expected to get 
behind this proposition and to aid by 
subscribing to one bay in the Stadium, 
over which bay was to fly the colors of 
the regiment. Some of the regiments 
have not yet done their share, and they 
are urged to join in with the rest of 
the Infantry at the earliest possible 
date, in order that the work of the 
project may be completed by next 
spring. 

The amount of contributions to the 
Officers’ Club, one of the features of 
the Recreation Center Project, have 
been very gratifying. In order that all 
officers who have not yet joined may 
have the maximum benefits of the life 
or ground floor membership plans, the 
by-laws of the club were amended re- 
cently, to the effect that any officer 
who pays $100 before January 1, 1925, 
may procure life membership in the 
Officers’ Club and a box in the Infan- 
try Memorial Stadium; any officer who 
pays $10 before January 1, 1925, be- 
comes an active member of the Club, 


with initiation fee paid, and the sum 
he pays in will be applied to his mem- 
bership dues when he goes to Fort 





How the Infantry Memorial Stadium Looks Today 


Note the oval recesses between the arches 


in which the Regimental Crests in colors will be set 
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648 The Infantry Recreation Center 
Benning. This certainly is as liberal a Capt. L. S. Spooner... 10 
proposition as any club has ever made, Capt. R. C. Wiltamuth.... ats 
and officers should not lose this oppor- $8,540 
mee é . Deduction, Capt. H. N. Scales 
tunity. The club needs the money now ei ein. __. san 
in order to provide the planned club- P 
house, a part of the Recreation Center Total $8,530.00 ‘ 
Project. Contributions 
Previously acknowledged .............. $781.14 
Status of the Fund Lt. Col. M. C. Mumma... “e 10.00 
Bays and boxes— RESERVE OFFICERS 
Previously acknowledged... $37,465.27 : R.CB shea 1.00 
Q. M. Officers at Fort Benning, —- H. C. ~ stg . 2 ” 
box to be dedicated to Maj. Lieut. J. J. Taggart 1.00 
Gen. W. H. Hart, Q. M. Gen- Lieut. J. C. Hayes. 1.00 
eral of the Army ‘ene ia 100.00 Lieut. A. T. Dewey 1.00 
Capt. H. N. Scales, box... 100.00 Lieut. A. W. Pinger... . 2 0) 
Officers, 111th Infantry, as 100.00 Maj. J. E. Butterworth... 10.00 
ooo hee -. a eee 1.09 
TOt Al nn nenernennnnennnmee $37,765.27 Col. C. C. Stanley....... 1.00 
Creme Floor Memberships— Total $811.14 
Previously acknowledged $8,460.00 J 
Lieut. J. B. Cullum... 10.00 Summary 
Capt. D. J. Daly 10.00 Bays and boxes ............... $37,765.27 
Maj. E. F. Harding ' 10.00 Ground floor memberships . 8,530.00 | 
Capt. F. C. Milner... * 10.00 Other contributions 000... 811.14 S 
Capt. A. B. O’Connell... 10.00 —_—_— 
Capt. N. W. Osborn 10.00 Total $47,106.41 
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Safe Ground 


There are indications that the pendulum of public 
opinion has swung away from a dangerous pacifism 
toward the safer grounds of sanity and reason. If 
this be so, as all patriotie Americans will hope, the 
protection of our military establishment may yet be 
saved for the next generation of Americans.—Boston 
Transcript. 














>? HE Palestine Cam- 
| paign had its incep- 
»} tion in the British 
defense of the Suez 
Canal and was a ¢on- 
























tinuation of the 
operations in the 
Sanai Peninsula. A 
brief summary of the 
Vo events leading up to 
_ _§ it is essential for a 





complete understanding. 

Turkey entered the World War on 
the side of Germany with the under- 
standing that she was to regain all her 
dependencies lost to Great Britain and 
n the Balkans, and be given a free 
hand in Persia. Among these depend- 
encies was Egypt, which, although a 
nominal provinee of Turkey, had been 
under British oceupation and control 
for more than thirty years. At the 
outbreak of the war Egypt declared 
her independence anl became a Brit- 
ish protectorate. 

Within her territory runs the Suez 
Canal, the most direct route between 
England and her far eastern posses- 
sions. Here was the throat, the bottle 
neck, through which troops and sup- 
plies were forwarded from India, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and oil from 
Persia. Here were important cable 
crossings. Egypt furnished grain and 
cotton and provided rest and training 
camps for British troops. Because of 
the foregoing reasons, for political con- 
siderations, and for purposes of trade, 
it was essential to safeguard the canal. 
Its importance was as fully reeog- 
nized by Germany, as well as the pos- 


The Palestine Campaign 
Col. Thomas W. Darrah, /nf. 


sibility it presented for a serious blow 
at England and the Allies. In addi- 
tion to direct operations, every effort 
was made to stir up a Moslem revolt in 
Egypt and India. The first effort 
against the canal was an unsuccessful 
raid in February, 1915. For the rest 
of the year the advance of the British 
up the Tigris and the employment of 
Turkish forces on the Gallipoli Penin 
sula prevented any further attempt. 

In December, 1915, England with- 
drew from Gallipoli, and her forces 
under Townshend in Mesopotamia had 
been driven back and hemmed in at 
Kut. The Turks concentrated troops 
in Syria in January, 1916, and made 
two minor raids against the canal, 
which at this time was defended close 
to the line of the canal itself. Al- 
though the Turks were driven off, these 
affairs convinced the British that a bet- 
ter and more active defense could be 
maintained farther east. An advanced 
position would not only give them 
more maneuvering space, but, if the 
Katia-Romani area were occupied, it 
would deny this water-bearing district 
to the enemy and prohibit his advance 
across the desert. Steps were taken 
accordingly, and a railroad and a 
water-pipe line were started from the 
canal, east along the coast. 

In April, 1916, the Turks made their 
most determined and last effort. They 
were decisively beaten at Romani and 
fell back to Gaza. Following this ac- 
tion, the British decided to clear the 
Sanai Peninsula entirely and by the 
end of the year had oceypied El Arish. 
Any further advance waited on the 
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completion of the railroad and water in 1917 the British made two attem 
lines. In the meantime the Turks were to take this place. These operat 
erecting defenses around Gaza. Early are commented upon only so far as 
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‘er a contrast between the methods of 
\llenby and his predecessors. 

The first attack, January, 1917, was 

ased upon a time limit, fixed in con- 

deration of the water supply ; that is, 
‘here was such a searcity of water that, 
inless Gaza could be taken in twenty- 
‘our hours, the troops would have to 
‘all back. The British estimate of the 
situation was faulty; adequate prepa- 
rations were not made; and the general 
plan of attack, although sound, was 
poorly exeeuted by putting the troops 
in piecemeal. After making important 
gains and having victory within their 
grasp, the British withdrew because 
‘‘the time limit had expired.’’ The 
privations here for less than two days 
were as nothing compared to those un- 
dergone later for extended periods un- 
der Allenby. A little more of the de- 
termination to win, a willingness to 
take legitimate risks, a little more ag- 
gression, would have spelled success. 

The second attempt, in April, made 
against a greatly increased garrison 
and strengthened defenses, again re- 
sulted in defeat with heavy loss. 

As bearing on these operations, Gen- 
eral Maude had retaken Kut and cap- 
tured Bagdad, thereby inflicting a 
heavy blow to Turkish prestige and 
preventing the sending of reinforce- 
ments to Palestine. In view of the 
above and the fact that the Russians 
were hard pressed, the British High 
Command directed General Murray to 
press the Turks in Palestine to the ut- 
most and at once. The two attacks on 
Gaza were in response to these instruc- 
tions. 

When Allenby took command of the 
forces in Palestine in June, 1917, Brit- 
ish prestige in the East was at a low 
ebb. The failure at Gallipoli, the sur- 





render of Townshend, and the two re- 
pulses at Gaza were only partly com- 
pensated for by Maude’s success in 
Mesopotamia. 


The fall of Bagdad was of no great 
consequence to the Germans, so they 
gave a reluctant consent when the 
Turks insisted upon an attempt at its 
recapture. Special troops were assem- 
bled and trained under Von Falken- 
hayn and plans were laid to retake 
Bagdad, drive the British from Per- 
sia, march ‘‘to the relief of India,’’ and 
retake Egypt and with it the canal. 
German and Turkish emissaries had 
been so far successful that a dangerous 
state of unrest existed in all Moslem 
and partly Moslem countries. The 
British felt that steps must be taken 
to regain their lost standing. How- 
ever, in both England and France a 
part of the press regarded the cam- 
paigns in Syria and Mesopotamia as 
useless and extravagant ‘‘side shows’’ 
and demanded the recall of the troops. 
The British High Command believed 
that a signal defeat of the Turks was 
necessary to reestablish England’s 
prestige and directed operations to be 
undertaken with Jerusalem as the po- 
litieal objective. This city ranks third 
in religious importance in the Moslem 
world and its capture would make a 
profound impression. 

By October, 1917, the Turks had 
converted Gaza into a heavily fortified 
position capable of protracted defense. 
To the east were a series of fortified 
positions within supporting distance of 
each other, except the extreme left at 
Beersheba, which was four and one- 
half miles from the next one to the 
west of Hareira. The Turkish plan 
was to hold this line at all costs in 
order to cover the concentration and 
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dispatch of Von Falkenhayn’s force to 
Mesopotamia. The garrison had been 
reinforced, depots of supplies estab- 
lishel, lateral roads built, and supply 
insured branch roads from 
Junction Station being brought close 
behind the two flanks. 
above railroad junction, 
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north and south, rising to 3,500 
On the east, it falls steeply t 
trough of the Jordan and the 
Sea, beyond which it again 
abruptly to the Moab Hills. 0) 
north and west, spurs run down , 
ually to the three great plains o 
draelon, Sharon, and Philistia 
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Plate 2. 
Situation at 6 P. M., October 31, 1917. 


would cut the line to Jerusalem, and 
it therefore became the strategie ob- 
jective. 

For a better understanding of the 
operations of 1917 and 1918 and an 
of the difficulties 
countered and the hardships under- 
gone, a brief description of the terrain 
will be of value. Palestine is made 
up of a great mountain ridge running 


appreciation en- 


the south it gradually merges into thr 


Sanai desert. The main ridge, fron 


i 


south to north, is known successively 


as the mountains of Judea and Sa 
maia, and Mount Carmel. The latter 
rising abruptly from the sea at Hai! 
runs southeast and 
coastal plain from the Plain of Es:ra 
elon. North of this plain are the H 


separates tiie 


S 


of Gallilee and the Lebanon Mountains, 





The 





extend the main ridge to the 
The 


ean Hills drain across the coastal 


ral vieinity of Alexandretta. 


and have cut deep gorges through 
and the 
s. These are dry in the summer, 


mountains across low- 
subject to sudden floods in the wet 
At either time they offer a 


siderable obstacle to operations and 


son. 


ommuniecation. 
The coastal plain is known in the 
ith as the Plain of Philistia and in 
north as the Plain of Sharon. It 
s generally flat, but is relieved by a 
rolling hills of no great height. 
The land is fertile and has a good sup- 
In the 
mountains the water is stored in great 


ply of water in deep wells. 


sterns during the rainy season. 

The only real roads are shown on the 
During the dry 
season the various tracks betw en the 


ecompanying maps. 


centers of population could be made 
passable for wheeled transport. 

the 
the lowlands and the cold of 
the mountains and between the con- 


(reat contrasts exist between 


heat of 


ditions in the dry and in the rainy 
Blinding dust storms in sum- 


seasons, 


mer and almost impassable mud in 
winter added to the difficulties and in- 
creased the hardships of the troops. 
On assuming Allenby 
submitted an estimate of the situation 
to the British War Office and asked 


rr more troops. 


command, 


Two extra divisions 
from Salonika. The 
command was reorganized and inten- 
sive training taken up. A base was 
established at Kantara, advanced de- 
pots were provided, transportation as- 
sembled, and communication troops or- 
vanized, 


vere sent him 


The railroads were extended 
nd also the water-pipe lines. Five 
onths were consumed in preparation. 
Allenby’s foree consisted of the XX, 
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XXI, and Desert Mounted Corps, com- 
prising six infantry and four mounted 
The total fighting strength 
100,000. The Turks were 
holding the Gaza-Beersheba line with 
the VII and VIII 
sisting of two corps and with a cavalry 
division attached to the VII Army, 
with a total strength of about 40,000. 

Allenby’s general plan was— 

1. To take the Gaza-Beersheba line 

2. Pursue through the Plain of Phil- 
istia and seize Junction Station, there 


divisions. 


was about 


Armies, each econ 


by isolating Jerusalem. 

3. Capture Jerusalem. 

In earrying out the first step, his 
strike main 
against the Turkish left. The 
tion of the strong position at Beer- 


plan was to his blow 


redue 


sheba would expose the main position 
to a flank attack at Hareira-Sheria with 
the opportunity of rolling up the whole 
line. In the meantime mounted troops 
could press through on the enemy lines 
of communication. The prompt cap- 
ture of Beersheba was necessary to in 
sure the very essential water supply. 
In addition to the foregoing reasons, 
this flank was the weaker; here the 
terrain offered better avenues of ap 
proach; an opportunity for maneuver 
was presented ; and the terrain was bet 
ter for the 
mounted troops, in which the 


suited employment of 
sritish 
were greatly superior. 

The concentration of troops for the 
main attack was made secretly, and 
various ruses were employed to con- 
vinee the enemy that the attack would 
fall on his right. In 
this idea, a simultaneous attack was 
made on Gaza, which had 
ceded by a four-day bombardment in 
which the navy participated. 

On October 31, 1917, the XX Corps 
attacked the Beersheba defenses from 


furtherance of 


been pre 
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the west and south, while the Desert 
Mounted Corps, making a wide envel- 
opment, came in on the east and north. 
east. The attack progressed slowly un- 
til late in the afternoon, when the 4th 
Australian Light Horse Brigade 
charged over two lines of Turkish 
trenches and entered Beersheba. 

The demand for water for the troops 
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thrown out to the north of th 
where they were heavily 
attacked by the Turks on Nov 
and 5. The rest of the comma 
deployed for the attack on the < 
along the Hareira-Sheria line 
November 6 the action began an: 
antil the 7th, when the Turks 
a retreat along the whole line 
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Plate 3. 
Initial Dispositions for the Campaign. 


and the large number of animals 
around Beersheba amounted to 400,000 
gallons a day. Although the Turks 
had destroyed only a small number of 
wells, it required time to find the 
others and make them available. This 
caused a delay of four days before the 
attack on Sheria could be launched. In 
the meantime covering forces were 


demoralized condition was correct); 
estimated by Allenby and a rel 
pursuit was ordered. This pursuit di 
pended less on maneuver than 0! 
ply. The fewer troops there wer 
be maintained beyond the railhe: 
farther they could be supplied 

XX Corps and the 54th Divisio: 


stripped of all available transporta- 














and left behind while the Desert 

\| onted Corps and two infantry divi- 
continued the pursuit. The 

rks threatened counter-attacks 
ust the flank of the advancing 
British, but Allenby allowed nothing 
livert him from the pursuit of the 

n body. 

On November 13 the Turks made a 

1 on a hastily prepared position 

ering the railroads at Junction Sta- 
Again the mounted troops were 

| to outflank the enemy, while the 
intry attacked in front. The sta- 

n was oceupied on the 14th and the 
next day the mounted troops seized 

» other railroad stations, Ramleh 
ind Ludd, and pushed on to the coast 

| oceupied the port of Jaffa. Direct 
sea communication was opened between 
the base and Jaffa and supplies were 
distributed over the lateral road be- 
tween Jaffa and Jerusalem, most of 
hich was in the hands of the British. 

(he Turkish forces now broke up 
into two distinet masses, widely sepa- 
rated by the physical features of the 
country. The VIII Army retired into 
the plain of Sharon and was based on 
the Afule-Tulkeram railroad. The VII 
Army was in and about Jerusalem and 
was based on Nablus, which was fifty 
miles away by road. There was no 

teral communication between the two 
armies, exeept by a roundabout route 

' 75 miles by road. 

The first two parts of Allenby’s pro- 
cram had been accomplished. There 
remained the eapture of Jerusalem. 
‘he plan followed was to contain the 
VIIL Turkish Army near the coast 

hile the city was attacked from the 

uth, west, and northwest. A part of 
‘he foree was pushed north of the 
ffa-Jerusalem road and was in- 
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structed to turn east and cut the road 
leading to Nablus, thus preventing the 
escape of the Turks. The attack was 
launched November 17. By the 22d 
the city was invested, but the enemy 
lines could not be carried. It was de- 
cided to suspend operations until fresh 
troops could be brought up. In the 
interval, the lines of communication 
were improved. During this time the 
Turks took vigorous counter measures 
and regained some lost ground. The 
divisions left behind at the beginning 
of the pursuit having been brought up, 
the attack was resumed December 8 
and the Turks were forced back on a 
line parallel to their line of retreat. 
During the night they evacuated the 
city and took up a position to the north 
of it across the Nablus road. 

General Allenby made his formal 
entry into the city December 11, 1917. 
The British position from Jerusalem to 
the sea was consolidated and strength- 
ened and the communications im- 
proved. By the end of the yeur the 
Turks had been driven back from the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem road far enough to 
make it secure and insure the uninter- 
rupted use of Jaffa as a port. 

In spite of the advice of their mili- 
tary men, the British authorities de- 
cided that, as they could not take the 
offensive on the western front it was 
necessary for moral effect to have some 
success elsewhere, and gave instructions 
for a drive in Palestine. No operations 
were possible until spring, as the rail- 
road extension had not been completed. 
The supply question was further com- 
plicated by the necessity for feeding 
80,000 natives in Jerusalem. The rains 
had not ceased. The Turks were in 
the lower valley of the Jordan and in 
Moab on the right rear of the British. 
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656 
If the Turks in front were driven back 
they would be nearer their line of com- 
munication, the Hedjaz railroad. To 
cut this line was the obvious step, but 
before it could be taken the Turk must 
be driven from the lower Jordan and 
the British hold the principal eross- 
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ings. To secure their flank, the 

ish must clear the enemy from nor’ 
Jericho far enough to make it sa 
an advance base. The general play 
to seize the river crossing, advance 
capture Jericho and later exten 
line to the north. Sueh a pos 
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Plate 4. 
The Advance into Judea. 
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d prevent Turkish raids west of 


Dead Sea and provide a starting 
for incursions into Moab. Ar- 
vyements were made for the coopera- 
of the Arabs on the British right 
The first move was made Febru- 
19 and by March 12 all objectives 





had been reached. Raids on the Hed- 
jaz railroad and El Salt in March and 
April threatened the Turkish left, and 
their forces in Arabia. More impor- 
tant still, their attention was directed 
to the railroad junction at Deraa and 


confirmed them in the belief that the 
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Plate 5. 
The Advance into Mount Ephraim and Sharon. 
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capture of this place with a subsequent 
advance in Moab would be the object 
of the British advance. 

The German suecess in France in 
March, 1918, caused the transfer of 
British troops from Allenby’s com- 
mand to the western front. Only one 
British division was retained. In all 
forty-eight battalions, six Yeomanry 
regiments, much artillery, and many 
machine gun companies were trans- 
ferred. These were replaced by Indian 
regiments from France and Mesopo- 
tamia and by untrained men from In- 
dia. The first troops were lost in April 
and the last replacements were re- 
ceived in August. The contemplated 
drive was not given up and Allenby at 
once set about organizing and train- 
ing his forces. 

Minor operations, including a_sec- 
ond raid against the Hedjaz railroad 
assisted by 7,000 Arabs, were under- 
taken. As a result the Turks moved 
the IV Army east of the Jordan to pro- 
tect the railroad. Communication be- 
tween this army and those on the coast 
was difficult. Training progressed 
while a systematic organization of the 
supply service was perfected. The 
British position was strengthened so 
that a minimum number of men were 
required to hold it, leaving the remain- 
der free for concentration against the 
selected point of attack. All arrange- 
ments were made with a view of 
launching the attack in September in 
order to allow time for the completion 
of the operations before the rains in 
November. 


At the beginning of September, 1918, 
the two forces confronted each other 
in positions which were generally par- 
allel to a line through Jaffa and Jeri- 
cho and about ten miles north of it, 





and which ran from the sea to t!.. J, 
dan. The British right flank \ r 
fused along the Jordan and th: 

ish left conformed. 

The Turkish force consisted thi 
VIII, VII, and IV Armies in line from 
west to east. In addition about 
rifles and 30 guns were distri! ited 
along the Hedjaz railroad from \aay 
to the north. The total streng:! 
given by Allenby was 4,000  sabers, 
32,000 rifles, and 400 guns, with © rs 
tion strength south of the Ravak. 
Beirut line of 104,000. These fivures 
include some 2,000 Germans. 


OOO 





Allenby’s force consisted of 12,(00 
sabers, 57,000 rifles and 540 guns. | His 


own report.) Small detachments ! ‘| 
French and Italians were attached to ‘ 
the British forees. The larger 

consisted of two eavalry divisions, ty a¢ 
mounted divisions and seven infant ‘4 


divisions. 

The hill country to the north of the 
Turkish lines was very rough, and 
made a dash at his communications i) 
that direction out of the question. On 





his right the coastal plain was near!) 9 
ten miles wide, but gradually narrowed 's 
until, in the vicinity of Haifa, Mt. (ar A, 
mel crossed the plain and separated it 


from the Plain of Esdraelon throug! 
which ran the railroad. From th 
Plain of Esdraelon all lines of retreat 
of the VII and VIII Armies could be 
reached and cut. On the railroad the 
important points were Afule and 
Beisan, near the coast, and Deraa to 
the east. The British could not reach | 
Deraa, but it was open to Aral a! 
tacks and if they could not hold 1', at | 
least they could seriously interrupt 

traffic. Afule and Beisan 
reached if a gap could be made !) the 
line permitting the cavalry to ge! 
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massing of the 
, and the infantry 


against the Turkish right. 
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before the enemy could close 
general plan was to strike the 


cavalry on the coast 


This was 


successfully accomplished with the re- 


sult that 


west of the Jordan and isolate 


000 rifles and 383 guns 
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were concentrated against 8,000 rifles 
and 130 guns. The infantry was to 
fold back the Turkish line from the 
sea to the railroad and then direct its 
attack to the northeast. 
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gap the mounted troops were to 
down the coast until clear and the 
turn to the northeast across Mt 
mel and seize Afule and Beisan. 
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bomb all important headquarters and Previous raids, the preliminary 
put the communications out of com-_ erations including an Arab raid on 
mission. The navy was to cooperate. ran and its bombing by the Royal | 
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Plate 9. 
The Advance through Gilead and Galilee. 





The 





Corps, together with the elaborate 
sures taken to deceive the enemy 
means of dummy camps, ete., drew 
nforeements from the Turkish right 
| convineed them that their left 
uld be the point of attack. 
[he attack was launched at 4:30 
M., September 19, and proceeded 
most on a time schedule. The in- 
itry broke the Turkish right and 
rned it back. Shortly the VII Army 
ve way in full retreat followed by 
VIII. The pursuit was pushed with 
the greatest vigor and drove the de- 
alized enemy into the arms of the 
ivalry which had fulfilled its part 
th the most admirable dash and was 
ding all avenues of eseape. These 
0 armies were destroyed or captured. 
heir rout caused the IV Army to fall 
ick, and it was vigorously pursued by 
rees from the British right. At Am- 
man all but a remnant of this army 
had been destroyed and the garrison of 
Maan, which had attempted to join it, 
vas captured. The British advance 
continued and Beirut was oceupied, 
then Homs and Tripoli. Damascus had 
already fallen. Aleppo was taken Oc- 
26, when an armistice with 
Turkey ended the pursuit. 
The student of this campaign is 
lrawn from a consideration of the 
broader aspects by admiration for the 
iggressive dash of the troops, their 
skillful taetieal handling, and the thor- 
ugh preparations made for each opera- 
tion from Gaza to the end. The hard- 
ships they willingly underwent, their 
prompt response to every call, could 
ever have been secured as a mere mat- 
ter of orders or fear of consequences, 
ut reflected the spirit of their com- 
iander. His personality is outstand- 
ng and its effect in this campaign is 


tober 
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certainly a matter to be considered in 
a question of command. 

As far as the campaign itself is con- 
cerned, the plan and its execution dis- 
close a grasp of strategy, the correct 
application of the principles of the art 
of war, the proper tactical handling of 
the combined arms, and a classic ex- 
ample of the correct use of cavalry. 

It is to be noted that the enemy’s 
main army was the main objective and 
was destroyed. 
were suspended, but at no period was 
anything but the offensive contem- 
plated. The attack on the Turkish 
right on September 19 is a fine ex- 
ample of surprise and the employment 
of mass with an economy of forces on 
the rest of the front. 
ing complicated in any of these opera- 
tions and cooperation was insured by 
proper planning, orders, and training. 
That security was provided for is evi- 
denced by the foreknowledge of the 
Turkish attack on Jerusalem and the 
preparations made for a counter-attack 
which drove him beyond his original 
position. 

The use of the cavalry by the high 
command throughout these operations 
was marked by a proper conception of 
its réle. Taking advantage of its mo- 
bility, it was directed on the flank and 
rear of the enemy position while the 
infantry attacked in front. In the 
final stages it was not involved in local 
actions, but held in mass for the com- 
plete destruction of the enemy, carry- 
ing out a rentless pursuit. As for 
the cavalry units themselves, they 
asked no odds of the enemy or terrain. 
Operations were carried out, charges 
delivered over rocky, broken ground 
that appeared almost impossible for 
foot troops. The hardships endured, 


At times, operations 


There was noth- 
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especially by the horses, due to lack lapsé of Russia affected the whok 
of water, are incredible. ern front. It enabled the Germa 
tratisfer some 16 divisions to F: 
theteby attaining numerical sup 

The general situation at the begin- ity for the first time. Fourteen 
ning of 1918 presented features of triafi divisions also became avai 
grave concern to the Allies. The col- for use on the Italian front. Alth 
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Plate 10. 
Capture of Damascus. 











The 


\'nited States had entered the war 
there were nearly 2,000,000 men 
inted as part of the reserve avail- 
e in 1918, there was great difficulty 
securing the necessary shipping for 
transportation of these troops to 
ince. It was not expected that more 
n two divisions, with their propor- 
n of corps, army and 8. O. 8. troops 
ild be forwarded per month. The 
ens were unmistakable that Germany 
uuild make a last bid for victory by 
unching a spring offensive before the 
nited States forces could be utilized. 
\ decision on the western front 
uuld win the war. 
The Allies could not take the offen- 
ve and they expected to be able to 
) no more than hold until the Ameri- 
cans arrived in foree. 
Examining the various fronts, we 
find five British divisions with the Ital- 
These the six French di- 


visions could not be released 


lans and 
in view 
of the great decline in Italian morale 
due to the Caporetto disaster. The 
Macedonian front was stabilized with 

slight numerical preponderance in 
favor of the Central Powers, especially 
the 
\llies consisting of Greek divisions in 
However, 


in respect to reserves, those of 
the process of organization. 
considering the quality of the troops 
on both sides, the Allies were stronger 
and the number of French and Brit- 
sh divisions could have been reduced 
vithout fear of a successful offensive 
y the enemy. As a matter of fact no 
such offensive was contemplated. It 
s also to be borne in mind that this 
vas a secondary front, where decisive 
esults could not be attained. In Meso- 
otamia the British had a great pre- 
onderanece of foree, of which about 
ne-third were white troops. Of these 
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a part were incorporated in the Indian 
divisions, there being but one white di- 
Palestine the British out- 
numbered the Turks three to one. Of 
the British force three divisions were 
white. In addition white troops formed 
of the The 


Turks were reoccupying the Caucasus. 


vision. In 


a part Indian divisions. 
Egypt and India were quiet. 

In the preparation of Allied plans 
for 1918, the first essential was to ree- 
ognize the vital, decisive front. If sue- 
cess could not be expected there, at 
least defeat must be provided against. 
It was accepted at this time that the 
result of the war would be decided on 
the western front. Suecess in any of 
the secondary theaters could not be de- 
cisive. 

At this time the U-boat 
extremely dangerous. 


threat 


Germany 


was 
was 
There was 
much doubt in the minds of the Allies 
as to whether the United States would 


within sixty miles of Paris. 


be able to bring enough troops to 


France in time. Moreover, the quality 
of these troops was unknown and was 
The 
British and French had reached their 
limit in both 
were war weary, and, in general, dis- 
Until the American troops 


the subject of much speculation. 


man power, countries 
couraged. 
could arrive and be brought to a state 
of training that would permit of their 
use in the line the Allied High Com- 
mand should have bent every effort to 
securing the western front. 

A correct estimate of the whole situa- 
tion should have led the Allies to sus- 
pend all plans for the offensive in see- 
ondary theaters and strip them of the 
last available man necessary to insure 
the safety of the western front. The 
Macedonian front could have furnished 
at least five divisions, Palestine three 
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more than it did, and Mesopotamia one. 
‘One battalion often decides the day.’’ 
No such steps were taken until the Ger- 
man success in March, when a part of 


‘ 


Pa lest ine Cc am paign 





Allenby’s force was sent to Fr: 
On the contrary, a reallotment of f: 
gave the British a wider 
which the Fifth Army covered fi 


sector 
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Plate 11. 


The Lines of Communication, 1918. 





The 


100.000 


er, the defenses along 


men. More- 
this front 
At this time the ag- 


» miles with 
re incomplete. 
egate of British forces in the field 
oad was 3.318.000. Of this num- 
r, 2,114,000 were in France, but only 
e-half were fighting troops. 

When Jerusalem was reached, Allen- 
sritain had 
gained her standing with the people 
The Turkish Army was 
emoralized, much reduced in numbers 


's task was completed. 
the east. 


d ineapable of taking the offensive. 
Ludendorff admits that Allenby’s sue- 
of the 
ttempt to recapture Bagdad and di- 
The Brit- 
sh position protected the Suez Canal 
nd eould be held. Also they had ac- 
the direct route of 

ipply and had the support of the 

ivy. In this connection it is to be 
ted that the Palestine force required 
sx ships for supply where a corre- 


ess eaused the abandonment 


erted troops to Palestine. 


cess to sea aS a 


sponding number in France required 
ic. In view of the searcity of ship- 
ping, this was highly important. 

or the last phase of the Palestine 
ampaign, the Turks contained or en- 
vaged British forees three and one-half 
times their own number. 

Foch, 
were opposed to the Palestine Cam- 
Allenby himself did not con- 
Military advice was 
and the ordered. 
This is but another example of the fact 


Clemenceau and Robertson 
palign. 
sider it advisable. 
disregarded drive 
that political considerations often ob- 
scure or disregard strategic claims and 
principles. 
\ iolated 


The important 
that the 


principle 


here was German 


Palestine 


Campaign 


Army in France should have been the 
could 
should 
Economy of forces 
Many 


made on 


main objective. If it not be 


beaten, at least it have been 


denied success. 
was not practiced. secondary 
efforts 


fronts which could have no decisive re 


were being various 


sults. The principle of mass was ig- 
that on 
one the 


nored in every front 
the vital Allied forces 
superior to the enemy. 


except 

were 
The lesson in 
cooperation, or better the necessity for 
unity of command, was not-learned un- 
March the 
appointment of a supreme gommander 


til the disaster of foreed 

In the opinion of the writer, the Pal 
estine Campaign of 1918 should not 
As to the cam 


paign itself, it was perfectly planned 


have been undertaken. 


and executed and overwhelmingly suc 


cessful. 


Other officers who prepared studies 
on this subject: Lt. Col. E. R. Stone, 
Inf.; Lt. Col. H. A. Parker, Inf.; and 
Lt. Col. J. Cocke, Cav. 
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Trophies Won By the 24th Infantry 








ih ntr Po ( 
p wactivitie 


Claim Marksmanship Honors 
NE hundred per cent qualification 
O in all three weapons with which 
armed is the reeord of Company B, 4th 
stationed at Fort Missoula, 
It, therefore, puts out the claim 


Infantry, 
Mont. 

or the 
pionship in the field of general shoot 
ng among 


Army marksmanship cham- 
companies. Every man 
qualified with the rifle, and all those 
who were required to fire with pistol 
or automatic rifle likewise made the 
qualification With 
the automatie rifles, Company B fired 
seventeen men, every one qualifying as 
Company B is commanded by 
Ist Lieut. Felix M. Alexander. 

The 1st Battalion, 4th Infantry, 
qualified 100 per cent with automatic 
rifles and also with machine guns. 
Forty-three men and six officers fired 
the automatic rifles qualified 
forty-one experts, six sharpshooters 
and two marksmen. 

Company B has among its members 
Sergeant Kiley, the Western Montana 
Individual Rifle champion, who won 
the honor at the Western Montana 
championship matches held at Fort 
Missoula last spring, competing against 
expert teams from Montana and Idaho. 
The post team, 


required scores. 


expert. 


and 


composed entirely of 
members of Company B and Company 


C, 4th Infantry, won the 
Western Montana Team championship 
and the Zachary Taylor Long Range 
match, against a field of Montana and 
Idaho teams, 


last year 


three of which compete 


annually at the Camp Perry matches 


® 


Infantry Pistol Team Competition 
HE National Rifle 


Infantry pistol team competition 


Association’s 
for organizations of the Regular Army 
has not yet been decided as all com- 
peting teams have not yet reported 
their scores to the Chief of Infantry. 
This match inaugurated this year by 
the N. R. A. has stimulated much inter- 
est throughout the service and it is 
anticipated that some surprising scores 
will result. 

The trophy for this shoot 
awarded to the winning team, 
is to retain it until the results of the 
next annual match are 
Funds for the trophy 
but the form which the 
take is undetermined. There 
been many suggestions but the officials 
of the N. R. A. await further 
It is asked of anyone 
gestions on the subject to convey them 
as soon as possible to the INFANTRY 


will be 
which 


announced. 
are available 
trophy is to 


have 
ideas. 


who has sug- 


receive the 
National 


JOURNAL, and will 


eareful 


they 
consideration of the 
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Rifle Association. A substantial sum The team remained at Washingt 

has been set aside for the trophy, mak- Barracks, D. C., for the week befor: 

ing any reasonable sort of design pos- met the Marines. In_ piling up 

sible. points against none for the Infant 
@) the powerful and heavy all-Mari 
- aggregation outplayed the Doug 
Infantry School Football Team boys, but did not outfight the: 
Though struggling against super 
HE Infantry School football team 
headed by Coach Maj. Ray C. Hill, 
invaded the East for two games, the 


odds the Infantry team valiently b: 
tled on, and its grit was an inspirin; 
sight. 

The Infantry is proud of that fight 
ing spirit. It is proud of its tean 
The result of this first meeting wit 
that well-oiled and experienced Marin: 


first of which was played in Baltimore 
on October 25, and the second in Wash- 
ington on November 1. 

In the first of these two games the 
Third Corps Area team was met, and Siti. te Sank Miles Aiet eiiielier on 
after a more or less listless game, from jndication of the relative prowess ( 
the point of view of the spectator, no the two services on the eridiron. Ther 
points had been chalked up for either  wj]] be another day. 
side. The Benningites had a bit of an 


edge over the Third Corps warriors in ® 

the matter of ground gained, but other- Souvenir of 21st Infantry Band 
wise the play was even as the score HE band leader of the 21st Infar 
indicates. There was no spectacular try Band, Warrant Officer Einar 


playing to mark the contest. V. Sorenson, has designed an attractiy 





Twenty-first Infantry Band at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii 

Warrant Officer Einar V. Sorenson, Band Leader; Staff Sgt. Albert Fonaas, 
Assistant Band Leader; Sgt. J. P. Cronin, Librarian;- Cpl. John Slawinski, 
Drum Major 
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The Bugle and Drum Corps, Twenty-first Infantry 


Set. George E. Wall, Instructor 


iree-page folder souvenir for distri- 
bution by members of his organization. 
The folder is post card size and con- 
ains two photographs, one of the band 
proper and the other of the bugie and 
drum corps, together with complete 
This is a 
indication of the 
high esprit in that splendid organiza- 


roster of the organization. 


novel idea and an 


tion. 


® 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


HE combat team of the Chief of 
Infantry, composed of the most 
proficient squads in each regiment in 
field firing with the rifle, 
reached its maximum strength. 


about 
In the 
Sth Infantry, Company C boasts of the 
honor. The squad is commanded by 
Corporal Charles Horwatt and the 
other members are Privates First Class 
Ernest B. Milner and John Bielak, and 
Privates Uzziel Sexton, Aljandro D. 
Soriano, John Q. Clowser, William L. 
While and William L. Knowles. 

Other squads are: 

Company C, 33d Infantry—Corporal 
Clarence Miller, Privates First Class 


has 


John Kemmerlin, 


Charlie Heatherly, Frank 
McClure 
Hubert Killgrove and Privates Joseph 
MeMorris 

Company B, 7th Infantry—Corporal 
Watt W. W. Tolen, Privates First 
Class Charlie Thompson, Nordhal A 
Henden, Charley Diamond, Herman E. 
Ladum, Privates John Bogdan, Robert 


Pol vello. 


Stephens, 


Davis and George 


L. Gibson and Joseph Fortin. 
Company F, 15th Infantry—Corpo- 
ral Arthur Privates First 
Class Russel P. Rummel, John Blank, 
Louis McAndrew, Herman W. Benzel, 
Privates Bert Wells, Ralph Hatenbele: 
and Sigurd Ousdal. 
Company F, 2d Infantry 
Patrick E. Burnett, Privates 
Class Edgar W. Lenthall, 
Yockovich, Privates Nels Anderson, 
Joseph A. Bray, Walter J. Butts, 
James H. MecStravick Lisle G. 


Gruber, 


Corporal 
First 
svetozar 


and 
Soucey. 

Company C, 38th Infantry—Corpo- 
ral Elmer Christian, Privates First 
Class Charles E. Chaffin, Oscar M 
Draper, William W. Jameson, Earl G 
Leevey, Homer H. Poston, Hugo Van 
diver and Russel F. Wilson. 
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Third Infantry Wins Tournament 
T the 7th Corps Area Military 
Tournament held at Omaha, Neb., 
October 2-8, the 3d Infantry won the 
field and military meet held on the 
first day of the week’s program. The 
winner gathered 5714 points, second 
place was taken by the 17th Infantry 
with 48 points, and third place was 
won by the 2d Cavalry. 

The high individual winners for the 
3d Infantry and of the meet were, 
Lieutenant Hulley with 14 points, and 
Lieutenant Baughman, with 11 points. 
The timers gave Theodore Lovejoy, of 
the 3d, the time of ten seconds flat in 
his win of the 100-yard dash. 

The tournament consisted of many 
other interesting events including polo 
games and horsemanship contests. 


® 


34th Infantry on the Job 

HE 34th Infantry, stationed at 

Fort Eustis, Va., has been quite 
busy since the return to its home sta- 
tion following the summer training 
camp. 

On September 26, the regiment com- 
pleted a military tournament, which 
consisted of a series of tests on the 
work covered since the return of the 
regiment. The system produced such 
satisfactory results that it has been 
adopted as a monthly event. The tour- 
nament for October began on October 
27 and ended on October 29, and it was 
a complete suecess. The best rifle and 
the best mounted company is selected, 
and each carries a blue tabard with a 
gold ‘‘E’’ upon it until the next tour- 
nament, when the tabard is passed on 
to the winning company for the ensu- 
ing month. Athletie events follow im- 
mediately on the completion of the mil- 
- itary events. They are hotly contested 


and are thoroughly enjoyed by pa: 
cipants and spectators. 

The regiment took part in a para 
at Yorktown, to celebrate the 134th ; 
niversary of the surrender of Co: 
wallis at that place on October 18. T 
regiment, in full field equipment ai: 
steel helmets, with all transportatic 
made a splendid appearance. Liew! 
Col. J. L. Bond, the regimental co: 
mander, was in command of all troop 
Parts of the 51st Coast Artillery, 52: 
Coast Artillery, and 32d Ordnanc 
Company also took part in the parad: 

A splendid target range is being 
completed by the regiment at Fort 
Eustis. The old range, which was 
built for firing at 200 and 300 yards 
has been extended so that firing at 500 
and 600 yards may take place. This 
will enable the regiment to complete its 
range practice at home before going to 
Camp Meade for summer training 
Conditions of light and wind appear to 
be very favorable, and it is thought the 
percentage of qualifications should bx 
considerably better than that made at 


Camp Meade last year. The nev 
range has twenty targets. 
® 
Company F, Ist Infantry, Shoots 
Well 


HE latest addition to the 100 per 

cent marksmanship units is Com 
pany F, ist Infantry, stationed at 
Camp Stanley, Texas. Each of th: 
two officers and. 56 enlisted men 0! 
the company qualified with the rifle 
and also all of those of the company re 
quired to fire with the pistol qualified 
with that weapon. With the rifle there 
were 14 experts, 22 sharpshooters an: 
22 marksmen. The second squad 0! 
this company holds the distinction © 
being in the Chief of Infantry’s Con 
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at Team. It 
Elijah Morgan 


consists of Corporals 
and Daniel Stigers, 
Privates First Class Lewis A. Mont- 
omery, James L. Pearson, Dudley R. 
Yaws, and Privates Anthony T. Calfa, 
john Weidemyre, and Lawrence D. 
Whiddon. 

The company is to be commended on 
ts splendid record. 

® 
Guard of Honor has Smoker 
HE Infantry company of the Dis- 
trict of Washington, which is the 

Guard of Honor to the President, held 
n enjoyable smoker in its well-fitted 
recreation room, on October 14. The 
event was arranged as an appropriate 
osing for the target season of 1924 in 
which the company qualified 100 per 
cent with the rifle. Vaudeville sketches, 
speeches, and musie furnished by the 


Army Band provided the evening’s en- 
tertainment. 

The feature of the evening was the 
presentation of a silver loving cup by 
Capt. Jared I. Wood, the company 
commander, to Private First 
John W. Combest for making the high 


Class 


est score in the season’s pistol firing 
to the three 
members of the company making the 
highest score with the pistol. These 
were Private John W. Combest, with a 
88.44 Staff Set. 
James G. Bryant with 86.18 per cent 
and Staff Sgt. Harold L. Mitchell with 
79.16 per cent. 


Medals were presented 


seore of per cent; 


This organization is maintaining a 
high standard of efficiency in the ac- 
complishment of its réle in the National 
Capital, and the Infantry is proud of 
its Guard of Honor Company. 








The President’s Guard of Honor Company 


Headquarters Company, District of Washington, Capt. Jared I. Wood, 
Commanding 
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Celebrate in 11th Infantry 


RGANIZATION DAY in the 11th 
Infantry, stationed at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind., was celebrated 
on November 5. Six years before that 
date the 5th Division, of which the 11th 
Infantry was a part, forced a crossing 
of the Meuse River at Dun-sur-Meuse 
in France, an operation which General 
Pershing describes as ‘‘one of the most 
brilliant military feats in the history of 
the American Army in France.’’ 

The regiment assembled at 9.30 a. m. 
and an interesting program of music 
and talks was enjoyed. The regimental 
commander, Col. James T. Dean, 
made an address, as did also Gen. 
Dwight E. Aultman, the post com- 
mander. Capt. W. D. MeCord, ath- 
letie officer, presented sweaters to the 
1924 baseball team and to the winners 
of the events in the field and track 
meet held last spring at Camp Knox. 

The entertainment feature of the day 
was the vaudeville show which was 
staged in the evening. The talent in 
the regiment showed its best in this 
performance. 

The Fifth Corps News carried in a 
splendid edition of November 8 photo- 
graphs and articles on the 11th Infan- 
try and of its activities on Regimental 
Day. 

® 


Demonstration Battalion at the 


Field Artillery School 


HE ever closer affiliation in the In- 

fantry-Artillery battle team was 
marked at Fort Sill on October 21, by 
an Infantry dinner in honor of Brig. 
Gen. Briant H. Wells, Commandant of 
the Infantry School. En route to the 
conference of commandants of the vari- 
ous service schools at Fort Leaven- 
worth, General Wells stopped at Fort 


Sill to acquaint himself with the me: 
ods of instruction in use at the Fic 4 
Artillery School. He was tendered , 
dinner by the Infantry officers on du‘, 
at the School, including the Infant) 
instructors, Majors J. M. Churchill and 
M. C. Mitchell, and the officers of the 
3d Battalion, 20th Infantry, the Field 
Artillery School demonstration ba‘ 
talion. Among the guests from the Ar 
tillery were the Commandant, Assist- 
ant Commandant, and others of the 
faculty. 

Trophies of Infantry weapons and 
the tabards and guidons of the Demon 
stration Battalion lent an Infantry at 
mosphere to the Fort Sill Officers’ 
Club. Major Churchill, Senior Infan 
try Instructor, weleomed General Wells 
to the school, and the General replied 
by giving an interesting explanation of 
the recent accomplishments and future 
aims of the Infantry School. He par 
ticularly emphasized the important 
work being done at Fort Benning by 
the Ist Battalion, 83d Field Artillery, 
demonstration battalion for the Infan- 
try School, in enabling Infantry offi 
cers to visualize the role of artillery in 
the action of the combined arms. He 
expressed his satisfaction at finding 
that the same function was being car 
ried on at Fort Sill by the Infantry for 
the officers of the Field Artillery. 

During his visit General Wells had 
the opportunity of witnessing one of 
the first series of Infantry demonstra- 
tions scheduled by the Department of 
Tacties. This series includes: Organi- 
zation and formations of the rifle com 
pany, organization and technique 0! 
the battalion headquarters company, 
technique and tacties of Infantry fire 
and weapons, Infantry in approach 
and attack viewed from hostile 0. P 
Infantry in approach and attack as 
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viewed from our own QO. P., machine 
euns in defense of a crossroads. The 


demonstration witnessed by General 
Wells was technique and tacties of In- 
fantry fire and weapons. 

The 56,000 acre reservation at Fort 
Sill presents a variety of terrain unex- 
celled for the presentation of tactical 
and technical demonstrations. Utiliz- 
ing tracer ammunition and firing on 
groups of targets emplaced on freshly 
burnt prairie, the effect of all types of 
Infantry fire from the various weapons 
The 
tracers enabled the artillery students 
to see the flight of the bullets and the 
shot strikes were perfectly patterned 
on the blackboard of burnt grass. 


was most clearly made apparent. 


The series was prepared with the 
view of presenting to artillery students 
those features of Infantry organization 
and tacties with which they will be 
most intimately concerned. Of partie- 
ular interest to the artilleryman is the 
opportunity to visualize the appear- 
ance of the hostile Infantry as a target 
in the approach and attack, and the 
appearance of our own Infantry over 
which their supporting fires must be 
delivered. 


@ 
25th Infantry Inspected 


HE 25th Infantry was inspected at 

Nogales, Ariz., on October 23, by 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, the 
new commanding general of the 8th 
Corps Area. The regiment was drawn 
up in line of masses when the General 
reached Camp Stephen D. Little, and a 
review followed his arrival on the field. 
The inspection included the barracks 
and equipment of the regiment, and 
upon the completion of the General’s 
visit he expressed pleasure at the ap- 
pearance made. A reception was held 


at the Officers’ Club in the evening, at 
which were present, besides Genera! 
Summerall, Colonel Hocker, ecommand- 
ing officer of the regiment, and the 
other officers of the 25th Infantry and 
their wives, Francisco 
Borquez, commander of the Mexican 
forces in Sonoro, Mexico, and his aide. 
Capt. Albardo Sanchez. 
® 
24th Celebrates 

IFTY-five years from November 1 

last, the 24th Infantry was reorgan- 
ized and again brought into being. In 


and General 


eviebration of this event the regiment, 
stationed at Fort Benning, Ga., held an 
Organization Day that will long be re- 
membered. The exercises which 
marked the day opened at 9 a. 
when the regiment was formed 
marched to the service club. Here a 
fitting program was held. Col. B. F. 
Nicklin, the commanding officer opened 
the program with an address, following 
which Capt. C. MeC. Lyons spoke on 
the history of the regiment. Other 
short talks were made by members of 
the regiment. 

A field and track meet was held im- 
mediately after the program in the 
service club was completed and the 
events aroused the keenest sort of com- 
petition. In the evening a regimental 
dinner was held in the Officers’ Club. 
Later a minstrel show was thoroughly 


m., 
and 


enjoyed by a large gathering of mem- 
bers of the regiment and their guests. 
Following the show a dance was held 
for the enlisted men and their guests. 

A handsome booklet was distributed 
as a souvenir of the occasion. Many 
historical sketches of incidents in the 
record of the regiment are contained 
in this appropriate leaflet. An extract 
from a letter written by Major General 
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Wheeler on October 5, 1900, is one of 
many commendations which the regi- 
ment received and it is quoted here as 
an example of one of the heroie inci 
dents in the annals of the regiment: 


I witnessed a great deal of fighting 
during the Civil War, but not any in 
which the men on either side showed 
more bravery than I have seen them 
exhibit recently in Cuba and in the 
Philippines. Never shall I forget the 
oceasion when yellow-fever having 
broken out in Siboney, the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry volunteered to go back 
and nurse the sick, to encounter, in a 
word, a plague ten times more terri- 
fying than any human enemy could be 
called upon to face in battle array. 


19th Infantry Celebrates its 63d 
Anniversary 

N September 20, 1924, the 19th 

Infantry celebrated the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Chickamauga. 
This date is taken as the official date 
for the observance of Regimental Day 
for it was from this battle that the or- 
ganization takes its slogan, ‘‘The Rock 
of Chickamauga.’’ The battle, as will 
be reealled, resulted in defeat for the 
Union forces, but the gallant manner 
in which the 19th Infantry held off the 
Confederates, making possible an or- 
derly retreat for the Union forces, is 
considered one of the finest examples 
of courage and coolness under fire to be 
found anywhere in the pages of his- 
tory. 

The celebration, held at Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii, was continuous and 
eventful from the time assembly was 
sounded, at 9.15 a. m., until the wee 
small hours of the night. Among the 
honored guests present at the cere- 
monies were His Excellency, Wallace 
R. Farington, Governor of Hawaii; 
Maj. Gen. Charles T. Menoher, Depart- 


ment Commander, and Major Gene) 
Lewis, Division Commander. 
Following the special exercises, <i 
ners, better, had 
the organization Aquat 
sports at the famous Army beach 
Haleiwa were enjoyed. 


or feasts were 


messes. 


A special fr 
show including several acts of vaud: 
ville was furnished the enlisted px 
sonnel and the volume of voices joinin: 
in massed chorus when the regiment: 
song was played as the grand final. 
expressed clearly that the day had bee: 
a huge success and also illumined th: 
pride that lay in the hearts of the me: 
for their regiment. 

Aside from being a success as 
morale hooster, the outstanding featur 
of the day was the dedicating of are: 
streets at the barracks in honor of bat 
tles and famous men who especial! 
distinguished themselves in service fo: 
their regiment and their country. Th: 
streets were named as follows: Ged 
eon Road: Private Gedeon was award 
ed a Congressional Medal for distin 
guished gallantry in action, defending 
his captain single handed and alone 
against an overwhelming force of tli 
enemy, during the Philippine insurrec 
tions. Rowan Avenue: Capt. A. S 
Rowan, ‘‘The Man Who Carried the 
Message to Garcia,’’ 1898. Carpenter 
Street: Major Carpenter lost his lif 
while in command of the 19th Infantry 
as he led the regiment to victory at 
Murfressboro, 1865. Hewitt Street 
Lieutenant Hewitt, a famous Indian 
fighter at Sappa Creek, Kansas, 1875 
Trimble Road: Major Trimble com 
manded the regiment at Ft. Erie, 181” 
and gained a splendid victory over th: 
enemy. Chickamauga Street: at tl 
Battle of Chickamauga the 19th at 
tained great fame and its name ‘‘ Roc! 
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Chickamauga.’’ Shiloh Street: Bat- 
e of Shiloh, where the 19th Infantry that will always serve to reeall the 
laved a most important part in gain- memories of 
ng a vietory for the Union Army, 
i862. Canby Court: Colonel Canby 
as the first colonel of the 19th In- 
fantry after its reorganization in 1861. 


ment has consecrated a spot in Hawaii 


men whose deeds are 
symbolic of the spirit that has made 
these United States a strong, stalwart 


nation—a nation exemplifying to the 


world the fruits of faith, courage and 
By naming permanently the streets initiative and all that 


goes to make 
n the 19th Infantry Area, the regi- 


America what it is today. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


October 25, 1924. 


First Lieutenant L. V. Jones, 
Infantry, U. S. Army. 


My dear Mr. Jones: 


I want to commend you most heartily for win- 
ning the President's Match of 1924, at the National Matches, 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 


To win such a match in competition with 1075 
others of great skill in rifle markemanship, with a score 
of 192 out of a possible 200, is indeed an honor ani dis- 
plays a high order of merit in the use of the rifle. It 
is a pleasure to note that you are possessed with the 
qualifications necessary to win such a contest. 


You are a member of the Infantry Branch of the 
Army in which the rifle is the basic weapon, and it should 
be a source of great pride to members of the Infantry that 
one of their representatives should have this year won 
the President's Match. 


Sincerely yours, 


“a 


7 


ges} Fes 











A Prized Possession of an Infantryman 
Lieut. L. V. Jones, Twenty-fourth Infantry, winner of the 
National Individual Rifle Match in 1923, won the Presi- 
dent’s Match in 1924 




















Infantry Song Contest 


The Infantry needs a song all its own, a song to march by, a song 
to sing around the camp fire or the mess table, a smashing good song 
telling of our prowess and expressive of the spirit of a fighting Infan- 
tryman. To the end that this need may be met, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
announces a song writing contest in which are eligible all Infantrymen 
of whatever rank, Regular Army, National Guard or Organized Re- 
serves. The march must be a stirring one, a he-man song with a swing 
and a bang to it. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. The song must be original. Words (at least three verses) and 
music are required. 

2. Co-authorship of eligible contestants is permitted. 

3. The accepted prize winning song shall become the property of 
the U. 8. Infantry Association which reserves all rights to pub- 
lication. 

4. Contest closes at noon March 1, 1925. Contributions received 
after that hour will not be considered. 

5. The right to reject any or all manuscript is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. 

6. The name or names of authors must not appear on the manu- 
scripts, all contributions being marked only by nom de plume 
which will also be written on the application slip at the bottom 
of this page. 

The Judging Committee for the contest will be named by the 

Executive Council, Infantry Association. 

The prize is two hundred dollars cash. It will be paid to the 
author or divided equally among co-authors of the song accepted by 
the Judging Committee. All communications on the subject of this 
contest, including manuscript submitted, should be addressed: ‘‘Song 
Contest, the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C.’’ Rejected manuscript will be returned. 


APPLICATION SLIP 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Infantry Song Contest. I 
I agree to abide by the rules of the contest as published in the De- 
cember number of the INFANTRY JouURNAL. My military status is as 
follows : 
My address is as follows: 
Nom de plume: 


(Signed) Name 


Rank and Organization 
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Notes from Chief of Infantry 


Selection of Military Books for 
Infantry Officers 
URING the winter months, an of- 
ficer should arrange his time so 
hat he will be able to read a number 
f books on military subjects. 
The Chief of Infantry has received 
any letters containing requests for 
hooks 
In view 


recommendations of military 
suitable for Infantry officers. 
if these requests he is of the opinion 
that a suggestion will be helpful to the 
Infantry in general. 

The selections are the result of a 
careful study of the subject of reading. 


The books suitable for an Infantry offi- 


cer’s library are arranged in groups, 
and are numbered according to their 
importanee and the order in which are 
recommended for purchase and read- 


ing. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


1. Books—How to judge them and how 
to use them.—-Lecture by Col. O. L. 
Spaulding, F. A. 

. Methods of Instruction—Lectures at 
the Infantry School. 

3. The Soldier’s Foot and the Military 
Shoe—Munson. 

. Methods of Training—General Serv- 
ice Schools. 

5. National Defense—U. S. Infantry As- 
sociation. 

. Military Manpower—Andrews. 

5. Federal Aid in Domestic Disturbances 
—War Department. 

3. Riot Duty—EKither book by Stockton 
and Dickinson, or conference of 
Command and General Staff School 
on this subject. 


TACTICS: 


8. Development of 
Beca. 

9. Development of Tactics in the World 
War—Balck. 

10. Tactics and Technique of Separate 
Branches—General Service Schools. 

11. Tactics and Technique of Artillery, 2 


¥ 


vols,—G. S. S, 


Infantry Tactics— 


12. Tactics and Technique of Cavalry 
G. S. S. 

27. Tactical Principles and Decisions (Re- 
vised Edition to be published in 5 
vols.) —G. S. S. 

. Division Command, Staff and Lozgis- 
tics (now being written)—G. S. S. 


MILITARY HISTORY AND SCIENCE: 


6. Epitome of Upton’s Military Policy of 
the U. S.—W. D. Doc. No. 505. 
7. Battle Studies—du Picq. 
13. Napoleon’s Military Maxims.—D’ Aqui- 
lar. 
17. Principles of War—Foch. 
18. On War—Clausewitz. 
19. American Campaigns—Steele. 
20. War with Mexico—Smith. 
25. Napoleon as a General 
Wartenburg. 
29. The Conditions of Success in War, il- 
lustrated by Hannibal’s Campaigns 
in Italy (Article by Krueger, 1924, 
in the February number of the 
Coast Artillery Journal). 
2. The Battle of Booby’s Bluf—U’. S. 
Infantry Assn. 
33. Monographs of the Historical Section, 
Army War College as they appear. 
The following have been published 
to date: 
Aisne and Montdidier-Noyon.—W. D. 
Doc. No. 1108, 1922. 
Operations Second Corps in Somme 
Offensive.—W. D. Doc. No. 1016, 
1920. 
Blanc Mont (Meuse-Argonne-Cham 
pagne).—W. D. Doc. No. 1010, 1920. 
Organization of Services of Supply, A. 
E. F.—W. D. Doc. No. 1009, 1920. 
A Survey of German Tactics, 1918. 
W. D. Doc. No. 883, 1918. 
A Study in Troop Frontage.—W. D. 
Doc. No. 992, 1919. 
A Study in Battle Formation.—W. D. 
Doc. No. 1012, 1920. 
Economic Mobilization in the United 
States for the War of 1917.—W. D. 
Doc. No. 885, 1918. 
A Handbook ef Economic Agencies of 
the War of 1917.—W. D. Doc. No. 
908, 1919. 
Outline History of Divisions. 
Outline History of Regular Regiments. 
34. Conduct of War—Von der Goltz. 
5. Influence of Sea Power on History 
Mahan. 


r 


York 


Von 


BiOGRAPHY: 
23. Life of Lincoln (one vol.) —Nicolay. 
24. Stonewall Jackson—Henderson. 
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WORLD WAR: 

26. Battle Fields of the World War.— 
Johnston. 

30. Guide to Military History of the 
World War.—F rothingham. 

31. Military History of the World War.— 
Howland. 


TANKS: 

21. Tanks in the Great War—1914-1918. 
—Fuller. 

22. The Australian Victories in 
in 1918.—Sir John Monash. 


France 


Ep!Tor’s NoTe.—Item No. 1 was pub- 
lished in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. Items 
Nos. 1 and 2 are being published in a 
book by the Infantry Association which 
will shortly appear from the press. All 
these books that are in print can be sup- 
plied (post paid) by the Book Department, 
U. S. Infantry Association, at list prices. 
The monographs should be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

® 


Weaknesses in Tactical Training 


A 


certain 


of recent 
of tactical inspections indicates 
the 
training of Infantry units. 


examination reports 
tactical 
The fol- 


lowing comments by inspecting offi- 


weaknesses in 


cers are suggested for the information 
of the Infantry officers responsible for 
tactical training: 

a. In some units very little attempt 
was made to secure proper distribution 
of fire. In 
machine gunners were allowed to dis- 
tribute their fire as their individual 
judgment dictated. 

b. The company and platoon com- 
manders made little or no reconnais- 
sance preceding an attack. . 

c. Instead of selecting points of ob- 
servation where the conduct of the 
commands could be observed and coor- 
dinated, commanders remained, most 
of the time close to the command posts, 
which, usually, were sheltered and did 
not give any view of the attacking 
troops. The personal influence of the 
leaders was not evident. The impres- 


most eases riflemen and 





sion was gained that the command 
marily functioned as a command }) +t 
real combat leadership being absent 

d. Special means should be devi. 
to represent the enemy and especi: 
to represent at various times durine 
attack the points from which he; 
hostile fire is being delivered. Unl:ss 
means of this kind are devised, pro; 
distribution of fire and the system 
calling for support by supporting 
weapons cannot be demonstrated. 

e. The scouts of Infantry units we) 
not well used. 


_ 


f. Lateral liaison was not well co: 
ducted. 

g. The rifle company commanders in 
many instances failed to call for fir 
support the 
37-mm. guns, 3-inch 


machine 
trench 


from uns 
mortars 
and artillery. 

h. The tanks were employed too in 
dependently. Instead of operating in 
close liaison with a rifle unit, they en 
deavored to carry out the attack with 
little 
rifle 


the problem, the enemy situation, and 


association with the attacking 


units. Information concerning 
that of the friendly troops, was not 
given to enlisted men. Few men knew 
what the problem was about, or thei: 
parts therein. 

® 
Equipment Projects 


HE Commanding Officer, 38th I 
fantry, Fort Douglas, Utah, has sub 
mitted a preliminary report of test o! 
shoes fitted with composition soles and 
rubber heels. The composition soles 
were not found entirely satisfactory 1 
that they chipped. The rubber heels 
however, were found quite satisfac 
tory in all cases. 
The Infantry Board has submitted 
an exhaustive report of test of com 
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isses. The Board believes that for 
fantry two types are needed: one, 
cheap instrument for issue to non- 
mmissioned officers, and another 
nstructed along the lines of the 
resent lensatic compass issued by the 
irdnanece Department. The latter is 
| be used in fire control work and 
ght marches. 

The Ordnance Department has is- 
sued new fire-control tables for the 3- 
neh Stokes mortar. 

The Ordnance Department has de- 
signed a cleaning tool for automatic 
rifles which the Infantry Board found 
ery satisfactory and recommended 
that it be issued to troops. 

The Ordnance Department and Sig- 
nal Corps are cooperating in the de- 
velopment of a common type chassis 
for machine gun, howitzer and com- 
munication earts. 

@) 


Barracks for Infantry School 


HE War Department approved the 

plans for cuartel barracks to be 
constructed at Fort Benning, Ga.. 
known as Type ‘‘D,’’ on October 24, 
and since that time the Quartermaster 
General has been preparing the de- 
tails preliminary to submission of pro- 
posals. These will be sent out Decem- 
ber 1, 

® 


Correspondence Course 


WENTY-ONE officers of the 

Branch Assignment Group have 
been enrolled to take Course ‘‘E’’ of 
the Army Correspondence Course. In 
the event of mobilization these reserve 
officers will be assigned to duty in the 
Office, Chief of Infantry. 

Course ‘‘E’’ as conducted by the 
Chief of Infantry consists of short 


lessons covering in general the organ- 
ization and functions of the office. 

The first lesson for the 1924-25 
course was sent out on November 3. 
To date the following lessons have 
been prepared : 


1. Study of organization chart of 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry, and 
selection of class of duty desired. 

2. A brief outline study of the War 
Department overhead organization 
and the administrative, supply and 
technical branches. 

3. A brief outline study of ‘‘The 
Combat Branches of the Army.’’ 

4. A brief outline study of ‘‘Terri- 
torial and Geographical Organiza 
tion’’ for war. 

5. A brief outline study of ‘*The 
Tactical Organization of the Army.”’ 

6. A problem involving ‘‘Prepara- 
tion of Mobilization Plans by Section 
V, Office Chief of Infantry.’’ 

7. A problem involving ‘‘Prepara- 
tion of Tables of Organization, Sec- 
tion V, Office, Chief of Infantry.’’ 

8. A problem involving ‘‘The Clas- 
sification of Officers, Section I, Office, 
Chief of Infantry.’’ 


® 
Ammunition Allowance 


HE training section, Office, Chief 

of Infantry, has been engaged in a 
study of minimum ammunition allow- 
ances necessary for satisfactory train- 
ing of Infantry units. This study has 
been made in view of the necessity for 
reducing the appropriations for target 
practice to the lowest practicable 
amount. The allowances will depend 
on the funds which ean reasonably be 
expected and do not have any relation 
to the amounts of ammunition now on 
hand which can be profitably fired in 





| 
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order to avoid deterioration in storage. 
When the basie allowances have been 
fixed by the War Department, revised 


courses of instruction will be pre- 
scribed, if necessary. 

® 
Record Firing, Company Officers’ 


Class, Infantry School 


HE results of record firing of the 
Company Officers’ Class at the In- 
fantry School indicates that all pre- 
vious records for this class have been 
broken. 
The following data indicates the ex- 
tellent record attained: 


Number qualified 100 per cent 


Number firing . 163 
Experts 101 
Sharpshooters . 43 
Marksmen aisles >> ae 

Total 163 
Class average _ 802.11 
Previous high average 300.8 


High scores, the Infantry School: 


1924-25, Capt. L. 8. Spooner 335 
1923-24, Capt. J. W. MeCormick.. 333 


® 
B. A. Group Officers to Active Duty 


RDERS have been requested for 
the detail of seven reserve offi- 
cers of the branch assignment group, 
Infantry (tanks) to active duty as 
students at the Tank School at Camp 
Meade, Md. The course begins on 
March 2, 1925, and closes on May 28, 
1925. It will cover the subjects of 
tank history and organization, tank 
weapons, motor vehicle driving and 
maintenance, tank tactics, reconnais- 
intelligence, and light tank 
overhaul. 
The officers to be detailed are Capt. 
J. E. MaeDonald, Savannah, Ga.; 1st 
Lieut. N. E. Kopke, Beaumont, Tex. ; 


sance, 


N otes f rom C hief 





oO £ I n fa n tr aa 





lst Lieut. S. E. Minikes, Los Ang: 
Cal.; 2d Lieut. V. B. Koen, Dallas 
Tex.; 2d Lieut. W. M. Marshall, . 
amica Plains, Mass.; 2d Lieut. W. \{ 
Moore, Iowa, and 
Lieut. B. H. Savage, San Francis 


Cal, 


Des Moines, 


® 


Inspection Trips 
IEUT. COL. W. E. PERSONS 
the training section of the office of 
the Chief of Infantry, is visiting edu 
cational institutions, on the Pacific 
Coast and in the South, that maintain 
Infantry R. 0. T. C. units. The pur 
pose of these visits is to observe th 
work of the Infantry units and to 
establish and maintain cooperatior 
between the office of the Chief of I 
fantry and the R. O. T. C. It is 
intended that all institutions mai: 
taining Infantry R. O. T. C. units will 
be visited by an officer from this offic: 
during the current school year. 
® 
Coats of Arms 


OPIES of the following coats « 
C arms and regimental distinctiv: 
insignia have been received and placed 
on exhibition in the Office Chief of In 
fantry : 

Coats of Arms: 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
11th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 21st, 
26th, 27th, 29th, 30th, 34th, 38th, 54th 


65th Infantry Regiments, and thi 
Tank Corps. 

Regimental Distinctive Insignia 
16th and 17th Tank Battalions, Ist 


2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th 


12th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 
22d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 30th 
33d, 34th, 35th, 88th, 42d, 45th, 57th 
and 65th Infantry Regiments. 

This collection covers most of the 





Notes 


from 
-egular Army Infantry organizations. 
rhe Chief of Infantry will be glad to 
eceive coats of arms from other Regu- 
ir Army, National Guard or Reserve 
ganizations desiring to add to the 
lection.” 
@® 


‘Service for the Line Pays’’ 


NDER this heading the Quarter- 
U Review for May-June, 
1924, contains a copy of a letter writ- 
ten by Lieut. James W. Dye, Q. M. 
Corps, to the Chief of Infantry, which 
appears below. 

The Chief of Infantry during a re- 
cent visit, was impressed with the spirit 
that existed between the Quartermas- 
ter Detachment and the Fort Crook 
garrison and wrote the Quartermaster 
General commending Lieutenant Dye. 
Dye explained 
methods as follows: 


master 


Lieutenant his 


In response to your verbal request 
of yesterday that I explain the feeling 
of mutual service that existed between 
the line organizations of the 17th In- 
fantry at this station and the Supply 
Branch of the Quartermaster Corps: 
Since you made the request, I have 
tried to think up some answer which 
would be satisfactory and which would 
be of benefit to the service, but I feel 
quite unable to answer your question 
because, if we have rendered excep- 
tional service at this station, it has been 
heeause we were: 

First: Enthusiastic 
vice: 

Second: That we realized that the 
Commanding Officer and the Company 
Commanders of line organizations had 
more work to do than we, and that 
their problems were our problems; 
and 

Third: That it was our mission to 
render the maximum comfort and to 
contribute to the esprit de corps of 
the organizations by supplying com- 


about the ser- 
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fort and by making their surroundings 
more attractive. 

These three reasons we believe should 
result in the maximum service for the 
line. The application of these princi 
ples, or reasons, must be worked out 
by the individual concerned. We have 
obtained the meager results which you 
noticed at this station in the follow 
ing ways: 

We try to select, as far as the 
operation of law will permit, civilian 
employees who are enthusiastic about 
their work. We try to secure replace- 
ments in the detachment from men of 
long service in either the line or the 
corps; the detachment now being com- 
posed of 32 men, only 7 of whom are 
serving in their first enlistment. By 
securing former service men for civi- 
lian employees, and men who have 
served in the line for the enlisted per- 
sonnel, we get the best material from 
a military standpoint—men who are 
familiar with the requirements of the 
line. The Army, being composed of 
human beings, requires a strict study 
of psychology to secure the best re- 
sults and the maximum cooperation bx 
tween the line and the staff. 

The Commanding Officer of line 
troops has many intricate and perplex- 
ing problems. He has the morale of 
his organization to build up; he has 
a number of officers of different tem- 
peraments that he must mould into a 
unit; he must supervise the training of 
officers and men; he must carry on the 
routine work pertinent to a post or 
station ; he must supervise all activities 
of a station; he must sell the Army to 
civilians. He has numerous social du- 
ties to perform, and he being such a 
busy man, it would seem but natural 
that a staff organization should strive 
to relieve the Commanding Officer of 
as much of the routine duty as possible, 
as well as to study the needs of his or- 
ganization in the matter of quarters, 
improving the ration, fitting and care 
of uniforms and equipment, the hous- 
ing of animals, care and improvement 
of grounds, repairs to structures. This 





‘The Infantry Association has facilities 
colors at a reasonable cost. 


for executing these coats of arms in oil 
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will assist him in building up a morale 
not only among the enlisted and com- 
missioned personnel of the garrison 
but among the families of the officers 
and noncommissioned officers. This 
problem possibly requires more study 
than any other subject that we have 
enumerated. 


The Company Commanders are 
charged with the training of their 
units, the comfort and health of their 
units, the messing, the selecting of 
noncommissioned officers, their com- 
pany administration, and interior econ- 
omy. In addition to these varied du- 
ties, during the winter they must at- 
tend school, and in the summer they 
must attend training camps. They 
have an enormous amount of equip- 
ment which must be handled, cared 
for, and kept in the best possible con- 
dition. This naturally gives the com- 
pany commander more work to do than 
the Quartermaster has. It is, there- 
fore, the Quartermaster’s problem to 
study the work of a company com- 
mander and to assist him in every way 
possible. Some of the things that can 
be done are as follows: 


Get acquainted with the Supply 
and the Mess Sergeants, make fre- 
quent inquiry as to the ration, the 
state of equipment; assist in the fit- 
ting of uniforms, shoes, and other 
things; take a personal interest in 
the tentage and equipment of each 
organization. At least once a year, 
in a small station, go over the tent- 
age and equipment to see to the lit- 
tle things that the company com- 
mander might overlook on account 
of his numerous activities; assist 
him in making his barracks more at- 
tractive; dig up just a little bit of 
paint, or a few plumbing supplies; 
let him furnish the personnel, and in 
a short time he will have placed his 
barracks in first-class condition at + 
great saving to the Government. 

I do not believe in special duty 
men from line organizations as 
painters, carpenters, plumbers, or 
other mechanies, on any other build- 
ing except their own barracks, for 


then the soldier is taken away {) \» 
his profession and becomes a tra: es 
man, while, if he works in his « \y 
barracks, he is improving his «wy 
home and is making his surrow)d- 
ings more attractive. This gives | |p 
an interest in that home of whi-h 
he is proud. 


The third reason has been explai: ed 
in the preceding paragraphs, except as 
pertains to the application of ‘he 
study of the human mind. 

A soldier is an adult who, when he 
comes into the Army, becomes a e|ii|d 
in many ways. He does not have {he 
perplexing problems that beset one in 
civil life. The two most important ar 
food and shelter, clothing and pay. He 
does not have to worry about wher 
his next meal is coming from. His di 
ties, then, are to do the things that are 
given him to do; his mind is left to grow 
in a channel. It is common knowledve 
that a child is able to analyze truthfu!|, 
and honestly any human being with 
whom it comes in contact. This is 
true of a soldier. A soldier analyzes 
every officer with whom he comes in 
contact, and in order to win the con 
fidence of soldiers, the officer must tak: 
them into his confidence ; show them | 
precept and example that their inte: 
ests are his interests. By starting with 
the noncommissioned officers and ha\ 
ing them drop a good word for him 
oceasionally ; then by making inquiries 
and applying a little touch here ani 
there in the way of alterations; by no! 
ing defects in the fitting of their shoes: 
by suggesting little things that the) 
could do to improve their physical a; 
pearance—these things will make tl 
soldiers realize that the officer is tr) 
ing to do something for them, and the) 
are very glad to cooperate in any emer- 
gency or at any time, and assist in an) 
way that they may see fit. By getting 
in touch, perhaps not individually, bu‘ 
with certain little groups of men, at 
this station, we have been able to find 
reasons for doing a number of smal! 
things that would contribute to th 
comfort of the command. While this 
is one of our minor problems, yet it is 
of major importance to both the sup))|) 
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irtment and to the organization as 

hole. 

;y having noncommissioned officers 

civilian employees who have had 

e service and taking them into our 

idence, explaining to them why it 

ecessary to render service for the 

_ we find that they become as en- 
isiastie as we. We have no set rules 
{ regulations for doing anything, 

side from those prescribed by higher 

ority, except one: 
We Never Say ‘‘No’”’ 

f an organization, or an individual, 
sires something from the supply de- 
rtment which is not authorized, even 
n we do not say ‘‘No.’’ We inform 

him that only the Commanding Officer 
the post has authority to grant his 
equest, and that we would advise the 
Commanding Officer, that, as regula- 
tions prohibit it, it could not be issued. 
The result is that the request is not 
ide, we have left a good feeling with 
the individual or organization, and we 
ive not deviated from our principle 
never saying ‘‘No.”’ 

This very feeble effort, which I feel 
will be a disappointment to you, is the 
best that I ean do. We do not feel 
competent to put on paper something 
vhieh, to us, is not new; we have tried 
i our meager way to render the maxi- 


mum service for our organization here, 
and if the result has been such as to 
warrant commendation, we must admit 
that it was a unit of enlisted and civi- 
lian personnel that made it possible 
to do these things. 


We cannot understand how any sup- 
ply officer would not take these things 
into consideration and try to do the 
little things we do here to relieve the 
Commanding Officer and the Company 
Commanders of as much duty as possi- 
ble, and the only reason we can give 
for doing these things is that we real- 
ize that a supply department should 
try to know as much as possible about 
the Infantry, Cavalry, or Artillery, 
whom they are supplying. 

It is natural for me to see the needs 
of Infantry because my service during 
the World War was with the Infantry, 
and I believe that if my station was 
with a Cavalry unit, I should study the 
needs of Cavalry; if my station was 
with an Artillery unit, I should study 
the needs of Artillery in so far as it 
applied to my branch of the service 

On behalf of the detachment of en- 
listed men, and the civilian employees, 
of the Quartermaster Corps at this 
station, I desire to thank you for your 
very complimentary remarks while at 
this station. 


D 


Saluting for the National Anthem 


A question that often arises in the 
Army is that of saluting when the Na- 
tional Anthem is played. 

The paragraph which covers the mat- 
ter, as it stands at present, is as follows: 

If in uniform, covered or uncovered, 
or in civilian clothes, uncovered, they 
salute at the first note of the anthem, 
retaining the position of salute until 
the last note of the anthem. If not 
in uniform and covered, they uncover 
at the first note of the anthem, hold- 
ing the headdress opposite the left 
shoulder, and so remain until its close, 
except that in inclement weather the 
headdress may be slightly raised. 














Next Year’s Regular Army 


F the Army has been handi- 
capped during this year to the 
extent that the Regular Army 
could not be maintained at 125,000 in 
strength as provided by law, and if the 
National Guard has likewise been 
forced to limit its recruiting when its 
numbers were below that authorized, 
all due to lack of funds, what is going 
to be the situation of America’s pre- 
paredness in the year beginning July 1, 
1925, with a still smaller quota of 
‘funds allowed the Army by the Di- 
rector of the Budget ? 

Before we comment on this subject we 





might mention the system by which the 
amount of appropriations is reached. 
Under our budget system the War De- 
partment in the preparation of its esti- 
mates each year for the coming fiscal 
year is given a limiting figure by the 
Budget Officer, representing the Pres- 
ident, beyond which it cannot go. Re- 
gardless of the actual needs, the esti- 
mates must be cut and adjusted to meet 
this figure. These estimates are then 
presented to Congress in accordance 
with approved procedure and Congress 
ean and does fall back on the true and 
unanswerable argument, ‘‘We gave 
you what you asked for.’’ 

The limit of appropriations on which 
the War Department was required to 
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make its estimates for the coming fisca 
year, if approved and accepted by Con 
gress, will so handicap the Regular 
Army that it will no longer be able to 


accomplish its manifold missions wit} 
efficiency. The Regular Army has a 
ready undergone so much modifieatio: 
that the duties which are imposed upo 
it by Congress and through custom 
have been restricted to a degree that is 
dangerous to our entire scheme of na 
tional defense. 

The Regular Army has many and 
important duties to perform. They 
may be summed up, briefly, as follows 


1. To provide adequate person 
for the development and training o 
the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves, and for furnishing a trained 
stiffening component for the organiza 
tion of higher units for battle service 

2. To provide the necessary person 
nel for the overhead of the Army of the 
United States, wherein the duties ar 
necessarily of a continuing nature. 

3. To provide an adequate organized, 
balanced and effective domestic force, 
which shall be available for emergen- 
cies within the continental limits of th« 
United States, or elsewhere, and which 
will serve as model for the organiza 
tion, discipline and training for th 
National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves. 
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t. To provide adequate peace gar- 
ons for the coast defenses within the 
ntinental limits of the United States. 
5. To provide adequate garrisons in 
ice and war for our overseas posses- 
ns. 
The National Defense Act of 1920 
rovided that, in order to carry these 
issions into foree, that the Regular 
\rmy should be limited to 280,000 en- 
The force has gradually 
een cut into until today it stands at 
ibout 120,000. The effect of these re- 
ductions has been felt in the develop- 
ment of the National Guard and Or- 
canized Reserves, as well as in the R. O. 
T. C. and the C. M. T. C., to say noth- 
ing of the demoralizing effect it has had 
ipon the efforts of Regular Army per- 


sted men. 


sonnel in its attempts to build up an 
efficient fighting foree for the possible 
emergency. 

Studies on the subject of national 
defense have been made by officers 
who thoroughly understand the situ- 
ation. Their exhaustive research and 
careful and unbiased analysis of the 
entire proposition of national defense 
have shown beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the present foree of the 
Regular Army is entirely inadequate 
to meet the conditions imposed upon it. 
The Regular Army in order to preserve 
its efficiency has been battling against 
the great odds of too heavy a burden 
with an insufficiency of personnel. Its 
own training is rapidly becoming de- 
ficient, its morale is being imperiled, 
professional interest is being lost, dis- 
ecouragement is fast taking hold of the 
entire body, and it will require only a 
few more blows in the way of reduc- 
tion of personnel while Congress still 
obliges it to go ahead with its missions, 
to convert it into a force of no partieu- 


lar value to the Federal Government. 
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The maintenance of order 
certain dissatisfied and turbulent el 
ments of our citizens has heretofore 
effected 


prestige the 


among 


been largely through the 


Regular Army has en 
joyed. Asmall force of Regular troops 
sent, or in the 


threat to send them, to seenes of dis- 


many cases merely 
turbance has been sufficient to quell 
incipient revolt 
Destroy 


this prestige through inadequate num- 


grave disorder or 


against constituted authority. 


bers and inadequate training and the 
problem of preserving order becomes a 
grave one. 

The further 
strength of the Regular Army will 
compel the War Department to put an 


reduction of the 


end to some combat organizations, or 
to reduce them to a strength which will 
make training altogether impractic- 
able, and will destroy their value as a 
nucleus around which to bmild fight 
ing organizations in an emergency. 
Such a reduction will defeat one of the 
principal features of the National De 
fense Act which contemplates a degree 
of efficiency on the battlefield that will 
prevent deplorable and useless waste 
of lives. 

The minimum number of officers and 
enlisted men determined by careful 
study as required for each major mis- 
sion has long since been passed with 
the successive reductions of the Regu- 
lar Army. These missions are so inti- 
mately related that elimination of anv 
one cannot be considered, as such ex 
clusion will manifestly impair or break 
down the whole project for the national 
defense and jeopardize the defense 
itself. 

Up to the present time the changes 
which have been forced upon the War 
Department in its modest program for 


carrying out the functions of the Regu- 
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lar Army include: (1) the placing of 
many units of nearly all branches on 
an inactive status, (2) Regular Army 
personnel on duty with the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves has 
been so reduced that protests have 
come from all sides, and that resolu- 
tions from all organized bodies of these 
components have appealed for more 
aid, (3) overseas garrisons have been 
eut to one-half that needed for ade- 
quate protection, (4) activities of our 
military schools have been materially 
reduced. 

In the entire Army there is only one 
combat organization that is maintained 
at strength compatible with suitable 
demonstration of war strength organ- 
ization, and that is at the Infantry 
School where the 29th Infantry main- 
tains only two of its three battalions, 
the third battalion being inactive. The 
Chief of Infantry in his report just 
published states that at some of the 
summer training camps for large bodies 
of other components of the Army, the 
Regular units have found it difficult to 
assemble as much as one war strength 
company for demonstration purposes. 
That is indeed a deplorable condition 
for that important phase of intensified 
training. 

The War Department says that we 
must have 13,000 officers and 150,000 
enlisted men to carry out properly the 
work of the Regular Army. That is a 
modest figure. Now what about the 
cost? Is our military establishment 
comparably a huge burden? How does 
it compare with that of other nations? 
The Secretary of War has had the sta- 
tisties assembled. He says that our 
military establishment costs $2.20 per 
capita annually; Great Britain’s cost 
is $6.40; France’s $22.33. We have 





one soldier for every $2,500,000 


wealth ; Great Britain has one for ev 
$250,000; Franee one for every $1 


000. In proportion to our popula’ 
Great Britain maintains five soldier. to 
our one; Japan, four, and France, | 
Whereas the War Department 
pended about one-quarter of the 
tional budget in 1913, it now spends 
but one-tenth of it. In view of thes: 
comparisons and the urgency of | 
need, does it appear that too much 
being asked by the War Department 
for its Regular Army? 

Yet, the Regular Army is faced wit! 
another reduction. 

Are the friends of national defens: 
going to be contented with the propose! 
action threatening the relegation of the 
Regular Army to an insignificant bod, 
incompatible in point of numbers wit! 
the duties imposed upon it? 

We know they are not going to ly 
satisfied in letting the Regular Arm, 
be so seriously handicapped. It is to: 
vital a factor in national seeurity. Th: 
time has come to do something about 
this phase of national defense. 

® 
Winners for the Infantry 
HE Army has long accepted 
the idea of competition as a 
Set producer of enthusiasm, mo 
rale, and efficiency. By means of con 
tests in drills, rifle shooting, athletic 
games, and what not, there have r 
sulted high standards which are the 
constant goal in the physical and mi! 
itary development of our organizations 

It is also an accepted truth that com 
petition brings out the best effort in the 
individual or in the organization. !' 
is the will to do and to win that is 
aroused, and that spirit reaches it: 
maximum when the ‘‘home team’’ ha. 
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rood chanee to succeed over the op- 
ent. Sueecess succeeds as nothing 
can, has often been said, and there 
n no other method a stimulator of 
rit de corps as in successful compe- 
on. 
[he individual or the group that has 
itched his or its skill, energy, will, 
d wits in a contest and defeats the 
ponent in fair and sportsmanlike 
mpetition feels a justifiable pride 
hich eannot be more thoroughly 
oused in any other fashion. A com- 
any of Infantry that has the cham- 
ion baseball team of the regiment has 
higher morale because of the winner 
which every member of the unit 
‘ints with great The 
hampions also get the publicity for 
the reason that they are superior, and 
the team, and the company it repre- 
sents have gratified that inherent bit 
i human nature which thrives on ad- 


satisfaction. 


vertising. 

These facts are as applicable to the 
Infantry service at large as they are to 
the individual, the company or the 
regiment. If the Infantry puts into 
the field a winning team, whether it be 
in rifle shooting or in football, there 
will be aroused a greater enthusiasm 
n our service. That is a certainty. 
lf the Infantry is represented hy teams 
that make a good showing against 
others, even though not 
events, we have a pride, ‘tis true, but 
n a lesser degree than if we are repre- 
sented by teams that gather the laurels. 

What does it take to produce a com- 
bination of representatives of the 
Doughboys that will uphold the stand- 
with success 


winning the 


our service 
igainst teams of other services? Is it 
enough that a few of our most talented 
epresentatives be assembled as a nu 
leus for a team when that team is to 


rds of 
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be matched with another service that 
makes it a point to gather all of its best 
material, and with it build up its rep- 
resentation ? 

We say, emphatically, no! It cannot 
be done, if we want to win; and no one 
wants to be a loser if it can be avoided. 

Let us take our Infantry rifle team 
as a concrete example to illustrate the 
point we desire to make. This team 
represents the Infantry—the whole In 
fantry arm, not a part of it 
meets in annual competition with teams 


which 


of the Navy, the Marine Corps, other 
branches of the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard organizations, and others. 
The big event of the rifle and pistol! 
the National Rifle 
This event, among the many 


matches is Team 
Match. 
others, means just about the same to 
the shooting season of the Infantry as 
the football game with the Navy means 
to the West Point football season. If 
the Navy game is won, the cadets feel 
that the season hasbeen a success, not- 
withstanding how the games with Yale 
or Notre Dame resulted. If the In- 
fantry team wins the big rifle match, 
the victory is won; if it loses that event 
no other winnings can offset it. 

The best team captain and the best 
teach coach in the Infantry cannot 
make a winner when pitted against 
other services that have absolutely the 
best material in their arm out of which 
to mould their team, if the Infantry 
‘*“What does it 
take to get out the best personnel ?”’ 


does not do the same. 


is asked. The answer is simple—co- 
operation. It takes the willing, enthu- 
Siastic support of every man in the In- 
fantry. If that is given, then we will 
have a rifle team that will produce the 
scores that will place the Infantry in 
its rightful position as champion with 
its own weapon, the rifle. 
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If a regimental commander is asked 
to furnish his best marksmen in the 
competition, and he fails to send a par- 
ticular captain or first sergeant whom 
he knows will strengthen the team and 
inerease its chances to win, merely be- 
cause he does not care to lose the serv- 
ices of that officer or soldier for the 
period required for preparation for the 
matches and for their duration, that is 
not cooperation. That is lack of team- 
play, and much worse. Should he, on 
the other hand, willingly assent to aid 
the selection of the personnel of the 
team by recommending the best that he 
has irrespective of whether he thinks 
the services of the individuals can be 
spared—and, incidentally, if a com- 
pany cannot function without the serv- 
ices of a first sergeant, or a regiment 
without a particular captain for a few 
months, there is something deficient in 
the command—that is the true In- 
fantry spirit. 

It is not only the commanders who 
are to be interested, but every Infan- 
tryman, whether he is on command or 
staff duty. All can help to build In- 
fantry teams when we are to meet other 
services in contest. If we get the best 
team captains and the best team 
coaches we will get the best system; 
give them the best individuals in the 
Infantry, and we can make a good 
showing, and we can win. 

The oft-quoted words of Kipling are 
apropos to the situation : 


‘*It ain’t the individual, nor the army 
as a whole, 

But the everlasting teamwork of every 
blooming soul.’’ 





Horseback Riding 


OT so many years ago it was 
conceded by the foot soldier 
that riding was an accomp]ish 
ment only for the mounted services 
that in mounted sports, the Infant 
man was to participate only as a s 
tator. At that time many officers o! 
Infantry accepted the riding test as 
a part of their promotion examination 
as the most severe of all the subjects 
They considered it an ordeal of tort ur 
to ride fifteen miles and allowed about 
two weeks as the period of convales 
cence from its effects. 

Fortunately, the attitude has 
changed. Infantrymen compete in a! 
the mounted competitions at horse 
shows and are playing polo with muci 
success. It is not a novel feature these 
days for an Infantry polo team to de 
feat a team from a mounted organiza 
tion. 

As an invigorator there is nothing 
with more stimulating effect than rid 
ing. It is the fountain of youth. It has 
a beneficial effect on every nerve and 
organ of the body which eannot lx 
equalled in any other form of exercise 
The mind gets a relaxation when rid 
ing; the troubles of our work are fo: 
gotten when we trot over the hills i 
haling the fresh air and enjoying the 
beauties of nature. We breathe deep!) 
—a secret of good health—and we add 
to our chances of long life. 


These brisk days of the early winte: 
are ideal for the ride. Let’s mount up 
—and away! 





Ch 
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Christmas Greetings’ 
The qrandest music ever heard, 

The sweetest perfume ever stirred, 
Cannot compare with this dear word, 
‘God bless you.’’ 

I wish you free from grief forever 
more, 

Peace and joy in boundless store, 

Fortune’s best and brightest form, 

Spirit free from clouds and storm, 

Courage bold, life’s war to fight, 

Wisdom true to see the light, 

Hope and love ne’er to cease, 

| wish you best, the gift of peace. 


® 
National Convention of Military 
Order of World War 


HE 1924 national convention of 
the Military Order of 
World War held in 


the 
Boston, 


wee) 
October 2-4, was the largest attended 
and the most inspiring of any held in 
the history of the association. The pro- 


gram was replete with stirring ad 


dresses on subjects vital to National 
the the 


Defense and to 


Nation. 


welfare of 


The resolutions adopted re-affirm the 
stand of the M. O. W. W. on its atti- 
tude toward adequate national defense 
It urged 
he American people to provide the 


n most positive language. 
necessary support, both moral and ma- 
terial, for the maintenance of the va- 
rious components of the Army, as fol- 


lows: 


For the Regular Army: So that this 
component may furnish the necessary 
protection for the Panama Canal, Ha- 
vaii, Philippine Islands, and our other 
territorial or insular possessions, and, 
n addition maintain not less than 


three complete Infantry Divisions and 
not less than one complete Cavalry 
Division within the continental limits 
of the United States together with suffi- 
cient personnel for the proper training 
and administration of the citizen com- 
ponents. 

For the National Guard: So that 
this component may be developed as 
contemplated in approved policy of 
the War Department, dated June 23, 
1923, which placed the strength of the 
National Guard at not less than 250.- 
000 by June 30, 1926. 

For the Organized Reserves: So that 
this component may complete its or- 
ganization and the units which have 
been allotted to communities may be- 
come organizations in fact; and so that 
their training as units may be earried 
out to the end that they will be able 
to mobilize promptly and efficiently 
and take up their position in readiness 
as contemplated in the plans of the 
War Department. 

For the Officers’ Reserve Corps: So 
that at least 33 1-3 per cent of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps may receive 15 
days’ training each year. 

For the Enlisted Reserve Corps: So 
that the Enlisted Reserve Corps may 
be developed to an ultimate strength 
of not less than 100,000 members. 

For the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps: So that this very important 
source of supply of officers may be fur- 
ther developed. 

For the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps: So that the Citizens Military 
Training Camps may accommodate not 
less than 50,000 candidates annually 
and continue their very constructive 
work efficiently. 

The plea for adequate preparedness 
was sounded in many addresses made 
during the convention. In the report 
of the Ad- 
miral Cowie, in his report as chairman 
of the 100,000 membership committee, 


viee-commander-in-chief, 





‘By Te. Sgt. Frank Bell, Office, Chief of Inf. 
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were sounded some salient truths on 
the subject, when he said: 


Peace may be maintained only 
through preparedness which when 
brought about during peace will save 
the government billions of dollars and 
reduce the taxes of the people; in 
other words true economy will cause 
the expenditure of $1,000 this year in- 
stead of a million next, and the people 
should be so educated by those who 
know from experience what war really 
means, and want no more of it, that 
they, in turn, may educate and inform 
their representatives in Congress that 
the stand for real preparedness and 
the real economies will result from 
such preparedness. Hence this Order 
must be so increased in personnel that 
it will have chapters and representa- 
tives throughout the United States who 
will be able to impart the necessary 
and desirable information to the peo- 
ple at large. 


General Harbord spoke on the Na- 
tional Defense Act as a means of pro- 
moting National Defense. He closed 
his address with significant 
words: 


these 


In the last analysis National De- 
fense is something each American must 
decide for himself, and he may do it 
by answering honestly the simple ques- 
tion—What does this country mean 
to me? 

If it means nothing to him, if his 
welfare is in no way concerned with 
the security of this country, if he is 
without gratitude to those who have 
gone before him, or responsibility to 
those who are to come after him, well 
and good, let him withhold his support, 
but at the same time, let him be pre- 
pared to take the consequences of his 
neglect in silence. If, on the contrary, 
it means anything to him in life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
then let him give his support and en- 
couragement to those working to in- 
sure the country’s security, and let 
him give it with the same willingness, 
the same wholeheartedness and the 


same confidence that he gives to the up. 
building and safety of his own jer 
sonal interests. A country worth |iy. 
ing in is worth your best citizensh:» jy 
peace, and is worth fighting for in ar 
Liberty is not for all kinds of men 
only for those who deserve it- 


The activities of the pacifist radical] 
element in the United States were 
flayed in no uncertain terms. It was 
resolved that the efforts to brand as 
criminal every resort to arms in (de. 
fense of justice and self-governmen 
after every effort at negotiation within 
the limits of national self-respect and 
sovereignty has failed—is un-Ameri- 
can; and attention was called to the 
American people of the fact that the 
pacifist extremists are dangerously ob- 
structing the orderly and promising 
progress toward a just and lasting 
peace. 

Unstinted support was voted to be 
given the War Department in its ef- 
forts to build up an adequate force for 
defense in a future emergency, and 
that Congress be urged to appropriate 
annually a sum sufficient to permit the 
Army, including its three components, 
together with the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, to be adequately pre- 
pared to fulfil its missions. Adequate 
air service in all its branches was to 
be petitioned of Congress. The blind 
veterans of the World War were prom- 
ised the support of the order. Lezis- 
lation for disabled emergency Arm) 
officers was also strongly urged. 

Maj. Gen. George H. Harries was re- 
elected commander-in-chief, and Rear 
Admiral J. L. Latimer and Brig. Gen 
S. Herbert Wolfe were elected vice 
commanders. 


The three days at the convention 
were filled with entertainment 


and 
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er enjoyable features when the 
nvention was not engaged in serious 
rk. 
® 
In Addition 


\ young officer recently assigned to the 
egiment had been assigned several differ- 
nt jobs, all of them in addition to his 
ther duties, and finally one day an order 
ime from headquarters assigning him as 

Post Exchange Officer in addition to his 
ther duties. He immediately went to 
eadquarters and requested permission to 
ee the colonel. 

Stepping into the colonel’s office and 
iluting smartly, the young officer said: 
‘Sir, I have a request to make.” 

“What is it?” asked the kindly old man. 
“When I die I hope the colonel will have 

inted on my tombstone, ‘Died, in Addi- 
tion to His Other Duties.’ ” 

He was relieved of all duties and is 
now driving a milk wagon.—Fifth Corps 


® 


= 


Barriers Ridden Away 


HE willing spirit evidenced by 

the Regular Army toward the 

National Guard is very rapidly 
breaking down the old barrier between 
the two branches of the service, par- 
ticularly in Cincinnati, where there 1s 
the greatest feeling of friendship.’’ 

So reads a paragraph in a letter 
the commander of the 
Headquarters Troop, 54th Cavalry 
Brigade, Capt. C. H. Sanders, Ohio 
National Guard, to the Commanding 
Officer of the.10th Infantry at Fort 
Thomas, Ky. 

The polo team of the 10th Infantry 
has made a good record in polo during 
the past season, but a better record has 
been eredited to it in the spirit of un- 
derstanding which it has spread among 
the units which it met on the polo field. 

It is proposed that the regiment will 
participate in a number of indoor polo 
games this fall. In the first two in- 
door games of the season, played at 
Cincinnati on October 24 and 25, re- 


written by 


sulted in wins for the 54th Cavalry 
Brigade by scores of 10 to 9 and 11 
to 9. 

The board of directors of the Cinein- 
nati Riding Club have very graciously 
the Tenth Infantry Polo 
team to participate with them, in in- 
door polo at their riding hall this win- 
ter. 

Members of the 10th Infantry team 
have been given an opportunity to com- 
pete for a place on the Cincinnati 
Regional team which goes to Chicago 
in December, and needless to say that 
a determined effort will be made to 
place an Army representative or two in 
the line-up when the battle begins. 

Capt. M. E. Halloran, who has been 
playing polo in the Philippines, recent- 
ly joined the regiment and looks like 
more strength for the fighting Dough- 
boy team. 


invited 


® 
His Only Chance 


“You are always talking economy to the 
public.” 

“I’ve got to take somebody into my 
confidence,” answered Senator Sorghum. 
“There’s no use talking economy to my 
family.”—Washington Star. 


® 
Fort Snelling Football 


ITH a realization that contact 
with colleges on the athletic 
field is productive of a closer 
relationship between the Army and the 
civilian population, Fort Snelling put 
into the football field this fall: an en- 
listed man’s team that has seored a 
good record, not so much in points but 
in creating a good impression for the 
Army. In bringing the men of the 
Army in touch with the young athletes 
of military age in the colleges an ex- 
cellent work has been accomplished. 
The coach of this team, Capt. Sam- 
uel F. Howard, 3d Infantry, has de- 
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veloped a much stronger team than 
that which represented that post last 
year, but because it had 
which 


a schedule 
included college teams much 
above its class no games have been won 
at the time of this writing. An indi- 
cation of the increased strength de- 
veloped by Captain Howard is ex- 
pressed in the fact that the Stout In- 
stitute won from Fort Snelling 3 to 0 
this year, and 34 to 0 in 1923. It has 
played against odds, and in fighting its 
uphill battles on the gridiron it has 
been demonstrated that the men on the 
team possess the true American spirit 
in the American soldier. 
® 
New Athletic Policy for Army 


necesssary 


HE War Department has an- 
nounced a new athletic policy 
destined to 


which is abolish 
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listed 
athletic teams of enlisted men and 
officer. The introduction of this 
tem was made in Washington on 


men. It is proposed to ec: 


vember 22 when the Army represe: 
by the football team of the Infar 
School, met the Navy, represented 
the team of its Scouting Fleet. 

The President of the United St 
awarded a handsome silver cup a 
trophy in the interest of inter-ser 
athletics and this cup is to be pla 
for annually by representatives of | 
Army and Navy on the football gi 
iron. 





The letter announcing the awar 
of the ‘‘ President’s Cup”’ is as follows 


I, Calvin Coolidge, President of ¢] 


United States of Ameriea, in the 
terest of good, clean, healthy recr: 


tion for the people of the entire cow 
stimulat 


try and to encourage and 
athletics among the enlisted men of t 
Services, do hereby offer this cup 


President Coolidge Presents Cup for Army and Navy Football Competition 
Left to right: Maj. P. W. Baade, Inf., and Staff Sgt. H. O. Troupe, representing t 


Army; the President; Coxswain C. A. Ezell and Lieut. Comdr. H. 


W. Bryan, rep! 


senting the Navy 
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known as the ‘‘President’s Cup’’ 
contest between football teams of 
Army and Navy, from units or sub- 
isions of forces, under such terms 
the Secretary of War and the Seere- 
ry of the Navy may determine: 
ovided, however, That the teams 
ill be composed of enlisted men and 
ficers in about the same proportion 
are officers and enlisted men in the 
ervices. 
| desire to mention the great bene- 
ts to mind and body that result from 
participation in good, clean, whole- 
me sport. The United States has fos- 
‘ered sportsmanlike contests from the 
time of the birth of the nation, and I 
know of no better way to give to the 
people a true example of sport in its 
best form than to offer such a cup as 
this for a trophy to be contested for by 
the Army and Navy. 
The Infantry School team won the 
ip on November 22, by defeating the 
Scouting Fleet 12 to 6, in a great game 
plete with thrills. 
@ 
An Army surgeon 
cowpuncher recruit. 
“Ever had any accidents?” 
a 
“What’s that bandage on your hand?” 
“Rattlesnake bite.” 
“Don’t you call that an accident?” 
“Naw; the dam thing did it on pur- 


p se.” 


was examining a 


09) 

U.S. Team in Pan-American Shoot 

N AMERICAN rifle team has 

entered the Third Pan-Ameri- 

ean contest 
which is being held at Lima, Peru, in 
connection with the celebration in that 
country of the 100th anniversary of 
the battle of Ayacucho, a battle which 
assured South 


Marksmanship 


American indepen- 
dence. 
The team captain of the American 


representatives is Capt. John H. Knue- 


bel, Infantry, and our service is partic- 
ularly interested in view of the fact 
that two other officers of the Infantry 
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service succeeded in making the team 
at the tryouts held at Quantico, Va., 
in October. They are: Lieuts. Ray 


mond E. Vermette and Sidney R 
Hinds. 

The John H 
Kneubel, has been a firing member ot 


the Infantry Rifle Team 


team captain, Capt 
for several 
vears and during the last few years, 
1923 and 1924, acted in the capacity 
He 
mental in preparing the drawings for 
Rifle Marksmanship Pistol 
Marksmanship Regulations 


of team coach. has been instru 
and 
Training 
recently distributed, and is an artist 
of note, having been professor of com- 
mercial art in the University of Penn 
the Buffalo Technical 
high school for several years. Through 
his knowledge of the former competi 
all 
pertaining to rifle marksmanship, he 
is considered very valuable in his offi 


sylvania and 


tions and his insight of matters 


cial capacity and the Infantry is to 
be congratulated that one of their offi 
cers has been selected to captain the 
team. 

Lieut. Sidney R. Hinds, 3d Infan 
try, is a rifleman and pistolman well 
known to the Infantry. He perhaps, 
has a higher all around shooting aver- 
age than anyone in our branch of the 
For the 
that he has been with the Infantry 
Rifle Team, he has won many individ- 
ual matches and has always stood well 
toward the top when the scores of 
the team matches have been computed. 

Lieut. Raymond E. Vermette is the 
1924 Pistol Champion. 
shooting member of the Infantry Team 


service. four or five years 


He was also a 


this year but is a new-comer to the in- 
ternational shooting game. 

Capt. Joseph Jackson, United States 
Marine Corps, the name whom all rifle- 
He 


men wil! recall, is the team coach. 
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has been con- 
nected with 
the United 
States Ma- 
rine 
for 


Corps 
many 
years and has 
fired the 
teams repre- 
senting the 
United States 
in 


on 


Head U. 
inter- 
national 
matches. 


Gny. Sergt. 
Fish- 
er, United States Marine Corps, is one 


Morris 


of the firing members. Sergeant Fisher 
has been the world’s champion rifle- 
man during the past two years, having 
won the championships at the inter- 
national matches held at Camp Perry 
in 1923 and at Rheims, France, in 
1924. 

Another team coach and the adju- 
tant is E. C. Crossman of California. 
Other competitors are: Lieut. George 
A. Rehm, Cavalry, U. 8S. A.; Ensign 
Armond M. Morgan, U. 8S. Navy; Gy. 
Set. Raymond O. Coulter, U. S. M. C.; 
Machine Gunner C. A. Lloyd, U. S. M. 
C., and Stephen Manahan, civilian, 
Chicago. 

The international rifle match is 
fired at 300 meters, 40 shots from each 
position of standing, kneeling and 
prone, at a bull’s-eye of about 24 
inches in diameter. This bull’s-eye is 
divided by concentric rings into six 
different zones. The military arm of 
the country will be used. Besides this 
big match there are several other 
events in which visiting teams and in- 
dividuals can enter and the United 


S. International Rifle Team 


Capt. J. H. Knuebel, Infantry (left), Captain of the 

Rifle Team which is representing the United States 

in the International Rifle Matches in Lima, Peru. 

Capt. Joseph Jackson, U. S. Marine Corps (right), 
Team Coach. 


States w 
well xr 
sented. 
The res 
of the ma 
es wil 
watched 
great int 
and it is 
ticipated t 
the Ameri: 
team will 


turn from 
trip wit! 
fair shar 
the trophi 
a 
“I played my first game of golf tod: 
Did it in sixty-five.” 
“Why, that’s fine!” 
“Yes; I expect to try the second h 
tomorrow.”—Voodoo. 


@® 
Aztec Club Meeting 


T the 78th annual meeting « 

the Aztee Club at the Ha: 
Meee vard Club in New York ( 
on October 13, Maj. Charles 
H. Martin was elected president 
This club is the second 

organization im 


Gen. 


oldest p 

triotie the United 
States. Its members consist of thi 
oldest male descendents, direct or co 

lateral, of officers who served in Mexico 
or in Mexican waters in the Mexica: 
War. Mr. William M. Sweeney was 
elected vice-president, Maj. Edgar 1 
Hume, secretary, and Mr. Edward | 
Looker, treasurer. 

The annual dinner followed t! 
meeting and was attended by the { 
lowing guests in addition to the me! 
bers: Maj. Gen. Eli A. Helmick, |) 
spector General of the Army; ( 
Wm. C. Rivers, I. G. D.; Command: 
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S. Bainbridge, U. S. N. R. F. rep- 
nting the Military Order of Wars, 
| Maj. Elihu C. Church, represent- 
the New York Society of the Cin- 
nati. 
(he outgoing president, Dr. John 
nters Brannon, presided at the din- 
The dinner card bore the portrait 
2d Lt. U. 8S. Grant, U. S. Army, 
de during the Mexican War. On 
motion of Maj. Gen. Martin, the 
was directed to send the 
love and sympathy to the 
ihters of Brig. Gen. Horatio G. 
hson, the last primary member of the 
ub, and, until the time of his death 
1924, the last surviving officer of 
the Mexican War. 


® 


“Your wages will be $32.60 a month,” 

iid the recruiting officer to the prospec- 

e gob. 

“Will I have a chance to rise?” asked 

e would-be. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “You'll 
hear reveille every morning at 5.30.”— 
Arklight. 

® 


retary 


ub’s 


Greeting Cards 


UR SALE of Christmas Greet- 

ing Cards is going over big. 
‘ees «This is due to two things in 
particular. First the beauty of de- 
sign of the ecards themselves; and sec- 
ond, our plan of engraving full greet- 
ing plates at a low cost. This method 
as practically made obsolete the old 
effort to match up stock greetings with 
existing eard plates and get a result 
that will satisfy our critical eye, even 
though the majority of people do not 
perceive the differences that are bound 
‘o occur when the work of two expert 
engravers even is placed on one ecard. 
(here are bound to be slight differ- 
ences in the form of the letters, their 
height, breadth, or width of line; and 
this is what has always distressed our 


exacting eye when we tried to make the 
combination. 

Our scheme has eliminated all of 
these difficulties, and resulted in en- 
graving and cards that will pass mus- 
ter anywhere. 

Perhaps we haven’t emphasized suffi- 
ciently, that all the cards offered by 
us are of our own design and manufac- 
ture. The dies were sunk under our 
own direction and no one else has, or 
can have, cards made from them. Of 
course these designs may be common 
next year, for we will sell the dies to 
some less exclusive dealer and he will 
use them on his 1925 cards; while we 
will have entirely new designs to offer 
our friends. 

We have spoken before of the diffi- 
culty of making up fifty or sixty de- 
signs that will meet the varied tastes 
of many people and it was with some 
trepidation that ordered 


we large 


stocks of each of our designs, having 


in mind the possibility of surplus 
eards being left on hand, a result that 
would necessarily have to be charged 
back to selling expense. Our fears 
were unfounded, fortunately, because 
with one exception, all of the cards 
have sold in about equal quantities. 
Frankly, as we look at the one card 
that hasn’t sold, we wonder why we 
ever designed it. This may be psycho- 
logical and we are perhaps influenced 
by the reflex from the negative opinion 
of our friends. No, we are not going to 
tell you which this card is, because as 
Pudd’nhead Wilson said, ‘‘It is differ- 
ence of opinion that makes horse 
races,’’ and as we hear from more hun- 
dreds of our clientele, this card may be 
their choice. If it is, 
made a ‘‘ten-strike.”’ 
It has been a great pleasure to offer 
these cards to the Army, because in 


we will have 
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addition to the mail orders, there has 
been a steady stream of visitors to the 
offices of the Association, and we have 
particularly enjoyed having the wives 
and daughters of officers see what 
really comfortable quarters the Asso- 
ciation has in Washington. Our own 
satisfaction is doubled by sharing it 
with others. 

We expect to make delivery before 
Christmas of all ecard orders received 
by the fifteenth of December, and to 
nearby points up to December 20. For 
the procrastinators, we have made up 
a selection of 50 ecards, all different, 
upon which they may autograph their 
names as a penalty for having put off 
ordering them engraved until too late. 
These cards are described on the back 
cover of this issue, but we hope you are 
not one of those who delayed too long. 

® 
Getting Even 


Gus White, dusky ex-doughboy, had just 
joined the local all-colored troop. 

“Got homesick for the army, did you, 
Gus?” asked a friend. 

“Nossuh, ’twarn’t zackly dat. But do 
yo’all know that no ’count Sam Black?” 

“Yes, he’s an officer in the troop.” 

“Dats him. Well, suh, de reason Ah 
done j’ined up is so’s Ah kin have de op- 
portunity of not salutin’ dat Sam Black.” 
—American Legion as 


New Books 


The Cadence System of Close Order 
Drill. By Maj. Bernard Lentz. 
Menesha (Wis.): George Banta 
Publishing Co., 1924. Revised 
edition. Paper, 12 mo, 121 
pages. Price, 75 cents. 

This system of close order drill, 
which was used during the World War 
and has been ever since, appears in a 
new edition, revised to agree with the 
new Infantry Training Regulations. 
The book needs no introduction to the 
services. It was used extensively by 
Generals Harbord, Helmick and 































Shanks, and received their highest oy. 
mendation. Major Lentz has adied 
considerable new matter in the edit on 
which adds to the value of the book in 
the teaching of close order drill. ‘lhe 
Infantry Board has expressed itself as 
follows on the merits of the Cadence 
System : 


It has a great value as an aid in 
training, particularly during the ele. 
mentary stages. It teaches men the 
proper timing of commands and makes 
for uniformity of movements. It is 
valuable in developing the command 
voices and arouses enthusiasm, espe- 
cially among young men and recruits 
It has its greatest value in the training 
of R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. units 





The Drum Major’s Manual. By G. M. 
Malstrom, formerly Captain 
131st Infantry. Chicago: Lud- 
wig & Ludwig, 1924. Paper, 
12mo, 52 pages. 

This manual is a comprehensive and 

complete pamphlet on the duties of a 

Drum Major, presenting within its 

pages all matters pertaining to his du- 

ties both as gathered from the manuals 
of the War Department and as handed 
down through customs of the service 
and not heretofore published 
where. There are also included civil 
laws governing the playing and parad- 
ing of bands. The author has had a 
wide experience as a drum major and 
is eminently qualified to write on this 
subject. The book contains numerous 
illustrations, and is designed to ex- 
plain any question that confronts the 
drum major. 


any- 


The Book Department of the Infan- 
try Association can furnish these 
books, as well as any other books pub- 
lished. 
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ii 
Trophies for the National Guard 


i 
HE National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice now has on 
hand sufficient funds to provide, on the 
basis of one to each State, the trophies 
for proficiency in rifle practice author- 
ized under Cireular Letter No. 2, Mili- 
tia Bureau, 1921. The Militia Bureau 
has suggested that those States not al- 
ready supplied with a trophy, apply 
for one immediately. 
® 
One Hundred and Seventy-Three 


Years of Service 


ANY attempts have been made to 

determine which New York Na- 
tional Guard Regiment can produce 
the groups of men representing the 
longest terms of enlistment. The 
‘Fighting Fourteenth’’ puts in its 
claim for this honor and submits the 
following facts: 

The six enlisted men named below 
represent a combined enlistment of 173 
years. Master Sergeant Stephen R. 
James, 31 years; Ist Sergeant John 
Noble, 31 years; Ordnance Sergeant 
Ernest Ambach, 30 years; Supply Ser- 
geant William Demorest, 28 years; 1st 
Sergeant James E. Cleveland, 28 years; 
Color Sergeant Harry Irving, 25 years. 

All these men saw foreign service in 
the Spanish-American War and the 
World War and were also on duty on 
the Mexican Border. All of the serv- 
ice has been with some New York Na- 
tional Guard regiment and the greater 
part of it with the 14th Regiment. 








Coordinates Armory and Field 
Training 

ee D. JOHN MARKEY, First In- 

fantry, Maryland N. G., has pro- 
vided for the training of his regiment 
a schedule which has thoroughly coor 
dinated the armory instruction with 
the field training. 
the subjects and allotted hours in com- 
plete detail for all of the units of the 
regiment. An important feature of the 
program is that of non-commissioned 
officers’ special period of instruction 
on the subjects to be covered at the fol 
lowing drill night. 

@® 


ry 
The program covers 


149th Infantry’s Demonstrations 


HILE participating in the an- 

nual training period of the 38th 
Infantry Division at Camp Knox, 
Kentucky, the 149th Infantry, Ken- 
tucky National Guard, staged several 
demonstrations which were well re- 
ceived and which were the subject of 
much favorable comment by the camp 
authorities. 

Company A was designated as the 
unit to give a demonstration in bay- 
onet combat; Company E in platoon 
attack, including approach march; 
Company K gave a demonstration in 
musketry, and Company F gave the 
demonstration in guard mount, relief 
of old guard and guard duty. Physical 
training was the demonstration staged 
by Company G; Company L showed go- 
ing into eamp from march, tent pitch- 
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ing and expedients, and Company H, 
machine gun firing. Pitching shelter 
tents, by Companies B, C, D, I and M 
in full field equipment. The setting up 
a field telephone and establishment of 
a field message center was demon- 
strated by Headquarters Company, 
75th Infantry brigade, Headquarters 
Company, 149th Infantry and Battal- 
ion Headquarters Company of the 
First, Second and Third Battalions. 

An entertainment for the men of the 
149th was given each night the regi- 
ment was in camp. The program con- 
sisting of boxing and wrestling bouts, 
singing and dancing. 

® 
HERALDIC EMBLEMS 
Ohio 
Blazonry 


Crest—On a wreath* argent and 


tN 
{ WAS : 
9 7/\ 

A. SS 


RG I LD, 


gules, a sheaf of seventeen arrows ar- 
gent bound by a sprig of buckeye (Aes- 


s) 





culus glabra) fruected proper 
leaves with bursting burr). 


(two 


Description 
The Buckeye State—Ohio—was the 


seventeenth State admitted to 
Union and the sheaf of seventeen 
rows appears on the great seal of : 
State. The predeminant original wh 
settlement within the State was of E 
lish origin and the twists of the wrea'| 
are accordingly white and red. 





Blazonry 
Crest—On a wreath* argent and 
azure an elk’s head caboshed proper. 


Description 

** An Elk’s head to the neck with ful! 
anthlers’’ is the crest which appeared 
on the first territorial seal of Idaho 
adopted March 5, 1866. Idaho is a 
part of the ‘‘Oregon Territory’’ whose 
American title was established in 1846 
The territory is purely American so 
the twists of the wreath are white and 
blue. 

Virginia 
Blazonry 

Crest—On a wreath argent ani 
gules ‘‘ Virtus the genius of the Com 
monwealth dressed as an Amazon, res! 
ing on a spear with one hand and hold 
ing a sword in the other; and treading 
on Tyrrany, represented by a ma! 
prostrate, a crown falling from his 
head, a broken chain in his left han! 
and a seourge in his right’’ all prope: 





*When an organization adopts a shield of which the principal metal and color a: 
not in accord with the above described heraldic wreath, the metal and color of t! 


wreath will be changed to conform with the principal metal and color of the shield. 
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Description 


One of the first acts of the 
irginia State Convention of 
776 was to provide a seal. The 
esign was reported by George 
‘Iason but is said by Girardin to 
ave been devised by George 
Wythe, under the 
upervision of Jef- 
erson. The de- 
ign was entirely 4 
‘lassie and the 
ords of the report describing the seal 
re remarkable for clearness and pre- 
sion. 

New Mexico 
Blazonry 

Crest.— On a 
wreath or and 
gules a coiled rat- 
tlesnake proper. 





Description 


The snake appears on the State Seal. 
(he serpent is the classic symbol of 
wisdom and the rattler is the American 
symbol of independence. The diamond 
back is native in the State. The pre- 
dominant original white settlement 
within the State is of Spanish origin 
and the wreath is accordingly gold and 


red. 
Colorado 
Blazonry 


Crest—On a wreath* or and red 
gules a fasees paleways proper with 
ribbon of red, white and blue. 


Description 
The fasces appears on the 


seal of the State. It is a 
bundle of rods with a battle <= 












axe bound together with the 
ribbon. It was a symbol of 
authority in the Roman re- 
public. Singly the rods are 
easily broken, bound together 
they are unbreakable. The 
name of the State is of Span- 
ish origin and a 
large portion of 
its area was part- 
ly territory of the 
Texas Annexa- 
tion and partly of the Mexican War 
Annexation, the colors of the heraldic 
wreath or torse are accordingly gold 
and red. 


Montana 

Blazonry 
Crest—On a 
wreath* or and 
azure a fluer-de- 
lis the middle leaf 
and tie or the outside leaves argent. 





Description 
Montana is one of the last States 
earved from the Louisiana Purchase, 
the seal of the State bears the motto 
‘foro y plata’’ (gold and silver). The 
gold and silver fleur-de-lis and the gold 
and blue twists of the wreath are sig 


nificant. : 


The Way of the 107th Infantry, 
N. Y. N. G. 


HE drill season is on; the armory 
all hustle and bustle—the call of the 
bugle is heard again, the mar- 
tial tread of stalwart men re- 
sounds through the drill hall; 
the armory cat is in her ac- 
customed place—the center of 
“\ the entrance hall—greeting 





*See footnote on preceding page. 


-_ 
~— 
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all with her cheery smile; the prospec- 
tive rookies are pushing for a good 
place in line—so everything tends to 
show we are to have a banner year. 

Speaking of rookies—that reminds 
us of the medical examination—the 
first adventure in becoming a regular 
fellow. When the new one meets the 
examiner-in-chief, Major Ayers, he is 
treated to one of his genial smiles and 
then gently turned over to Major Me- 
Connell, he of the medical voice, then 
to the tender mercies of Captain Pelton 
and they are tender, then carefully 
inspected by Captain Goersch and 
Lieutenant Amsell, who stand by while 
Captain Brazil hammers his molars, 
then stood on his head for Sergeant 
Nachbar to count his toes, then tagged, 
labeled and finger printed and turned 
back to the Major, who grasps his hand 
and says, ‘‘You pass 100 per cent.’’ 
‘*Ain’t it a grand and glorious feel- 
ing?’’ Can you wonder he sticks out 
his chest and makes the supply ser- 
geant hustle for a uniform.—N. Y. Na- 
tional Guardsman. 


® 


A Family Affair 

N Company A, 152d Infantry, Indi- 

ana National Guard, there is a man 
named Wright, so we are told, who has 
three sons enlisted in the company. 
Two more will be old enough to join 
soon—almost a squad, with the daddy 
for a corporal. 


® 


Colonel McCleave Transferred 


FTER having served for the past 
two years as chief of staff of the 

41st Division and instructor of the Na- 
tional Guard of Oregon, Washington, 
Montana and Idaho, with headquarters 
at Portland, Col. Robert McCleave, 


United States Army, has been orde: 
to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to tax 
command of the Ninth Infantry R: 
ment. 

**Colonel MeCleave has been of gre 
service to the National Guard of t 
Northwest,’’ states The Portla 
(Ore.) Veteran. 

® 


Wins National Guard Trophy 


HE coveted Wadsworth Trophy, 

the symbol of the National Guard 
baseball championship was captured 
by the regimental baseball team, of the 
7th Regiment, N. Y. N. G., during the 
past month as a result of victories over 
the 105th Regiment of Troy (last 
year’s title holders), and the 69th 
Regiment of New York, runner-up for 
this season. 


® 
Camp Attendance of N. Y. N. G. 


OME interesting figures relative to 
the attendance of the New York 
National Guard on field service at vari 
ous camps last summer, have been com- 
piled under the direction of Maj. Gen 
Charles W. Berry, commanding. 


Out of an aggregate strength of 
22,772 officers and men, 19,284 were 
present for duty and 3,488 were absent. 
The percentage of present was 84.68 
The Coast Artillery had the best per 
centage. There were eight different 
camps, and the present and absent at 
each was as given below: 

Percentage 
84.95 
.. 91,10 
nue 95.57 
.. 81.62 
. 78.94 
. 68.84 
98.83 
91.28 


Peekskill, N. Y. ; 
Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. . 
Pine Camp, N. Y. .... 
Tobyhanna, Pa. . 
Camp Eustis, Va. 
Camp Upton, N. Y. 
Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y. 
Miller Field, N. Y. . 


a 
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Nine organizations were rated ‘‘ex- 
ellent’’ and the percentages of these 
arranged in order of merit are as fol- 
ows: 

Percentage 
.. 97.87 
. 95.14 
. 94.34 
. 93.83 
.. 93.37 
. 93.20 

. 92.40 
. 91.11 

. 90.09 

The regiments in the State which 
have a membership of over 1,000 offi- 
cers and men, with the number they 
had at eamp, are the following: 

10th Infantry, 1,249; 105th Infan- 
try, 1,234; 71st Infantry, 1,146; 108th 
Infantry, 1,108; 106th Infantry, 1,062; 
165th Infantry, 1,057, and 107th In- 
fantry, 1,006. 


54th Brigade Hdars. 

101st Cavalry . - 

27th Div. Hdgqrs. . 

245th Artillery . 

165th Infantry 

10th Infantry ... 
51st Cav. Brig. Hdgqrs.: 
102d Med. Regiment 

Ist Cavalry .......... nis 


® 

Wisconsin Instructor Leaves 

Cr HORACE J. BROOKS, In- 

fantry instructor, Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard, has completed his four- 
year detail with the Guard of that 
State and is now attending the Infan- 
try School at Fort Benning. The Wis- 
consin N, G. Review has this to say 
about Captain Brooks: 

It was with genuine regret that the 
Guardsmen of Wisconsin saw Captain 
Brooks leave. In addition to being a 
conscientious and thorough instructor, 
one whom regiments sought to have de- 
tailed with them in camp, he was the 
first of the Army instructors to bring 
the harmony between the Army and 
(;uard which now exists. 


® 
N. G. Association to Meet 
HE Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Guard Association was 
held at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., December 1, 2 and 3. 


The program for the convention was 
as follows: 
Monday, December 1- 
Convention called to order 
Afternoon session 
Evening—Military Ball 
Tuesday, December 2— 
Forenoon—Delegates in hands of 
Entertainment Committee 
Afternoon session 2.30 p. m. 
Evening — Dinner, addresses and 
entertainment 
Wednesday, December 3— 
Forenoon—Delegates in hands of 
Entertainment Committee 
Afternoon session . 2.30 p. m. 
Evening—Indoor polo and athletics 


® 
Thirty-eighth Division's Camp 


10.30 a. m. 
2.30 p. m. 


New era in peace-time instruction 
of National Guard units 
marked by the assembly in camp last 
summer of a National Guard Division, 
the 38th, under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Robert H. Tyndall, of Indian- 
apolis. Every arm of the service was 
represented. Every unit had been 
called upon to function the same as it 
would in case of war. More than one- 
third of the total of a war-strength In- 
fantry division present. The 
actual strength was 532 officers and 
7,450 enlisted men. 

The field and staff officers had been 
busy through the entire week previous 
to the training period with terrain ex- 
ercises. Company commanders had had 
more or less full sway and the oppor- 
tunity was taken to give the men of the 
many companies making up the com- 
mand, training in close and extended 
order drill. 

The first day was spent in getting 
settled. Not much actual training 
work was done, not much was required, 
but when the bugles sounded reveille 
the second morning every cog in the 


was 


was 
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wheel began to turn—the Thirty-eighth 
division went to work. 

Thursday, the fourth day of camp, 
was one of the red letter days. The 
division was turned out for parade— 
the lines showed the result of three 
days of hard drill in battalion forma- 
tion. The lines were by no means per- 
feet, but units moved with precision. 
No errors were there which might not 
have occurred with any organization of 
Regulars. 

Brig. Gen. Dwight E. Aultman, com- 
mander of the Tenth Infantry brigade 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison came to 
Camp Knox and received the parade. 
He came as the representative of Maj. 
Gen. Omar Bundy, commander of the 
Fifth Corps Area and made the tac- 
tical inspection of the division on the 
fifth and sixth days. 

Other notables to reach Camp Knox 
for the parade and the maneuver in- 
cluded Governor Emmett Branch of 
Indiana; Adjutant General Harry B. 
Smith, of Indiana; Governor E. H. 
Morgan of West Virginia; Adjutant 
General John H. Charnock, of West 
Virginia ; and Gen. Roger Williams, of 
Kentucky. Maj. Gen. Benson W. 
Hough of Columbus, Ohio, commander 
of the Thirty-seventh National Guard 
division, and seven members of his staff 
were present to see the parade and ob- 
serve the maneuvers. 

From Fifth Corps Area headquar- 
ters came Col. T. E. Merrill, assistant 
chief of staff; Col. F. B. Shaw, Corps 
Area National Guard officer, and Col. 
R. J. Burt, senior instructor of the 
Ohio National Guard. 

Col. A. L. Conger, on duty with the 
Organized Reserves of Indiana; Capt. 
J. H. Crozier and Lieut. J. M. Callieutt 
accompanied General Aultman. Maj. 


A. B. Kaempfer, Maj. C. B. Amo: 
Jr., and Maj. I. L. Nichol were on du 
with the division as the ‘‘ Leavenwo: 
team,”’ instructing field and staff o 
cers in tactical problems. 

At the parade on Thursday Ma. 
General Tyndall commanded 
troops, presented the division to Gi 
eral Aultman. In the reviewing sta 
were several distinguished citizens 
the three states from which the un 
of the division are drawn, India: 
Kentucky and West Virginia. Troo; 
passing in review, in order of mar 
were: 76th Infantry Brigade, Bri: 
Gen. William G. Everson; 151st Infa) 
try, Col. D. Wray DePrez; 152d Ll 
fantry, Col. George H. Healey; 75t! 
Infantry Brigade, Brig. Gen. H. HI 
Denhardt; 149th Infantry, Col. Jack 
son Morris; 150th Infantry, Col. W: 
liam E. Eubank; 113th Engineers 
Col. A. P. Melton. The Engineer band 
was one of the best in the parade. Fo 
lowing the Infantry troops came tl 
113th Medical Regiment, commande: 
by Col. John J. Boaz. This unit has a 
new band which made a very cred 
table showing. Then came the 63d A: 
tillery Brigade, Brig. Gen. Eller! 
Carter ; 138th Field Artillery, Col. Da: 
Carrell; 139th Field Artillery, Co! 
John 8. Fishback ; and the Fifth Corp 
Troops, 150th Field Artillery, Co! 
Walter H. Unversaw, with the hea, 
155’s drawn by tractors. 


® 
Oregon’s Winners of Infantry 


Trophy 
HEN the Oregon National Guar: 
W rifle team won the highly coyete: 
Infantry Trophy from the Infantr, 
Rifle Team the fact was telegraphed « 
once to the Adjutant General of tli 
State. The spirit with which the team 
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rom Oregon go to Camp Perry, and 
robably one of the reasons why they 

mntinue to make such a good showing, 

indicated by the telegram sent by the 
(‘commanding General to the team cap- 
in, as follows: 

More congratulations. You are au- 
horized to purchase for each shooting 
member of the team the star gauged 
rifle used by him in winning the In- 
intry trophy and for each team offi- 
er a new service pistol or revolver 
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Silver plates will be placed on the 
stocks of each rifle bearing the man’s 
name and the significance of the pre 
sentation. 

D) 
106th Infantry N. Y. N. G. 
EFENSE TEST DAY will long 
be remembered by those who at 
tended the dinner and review of the 
106th Infantry, New York National 
Guard. The dinner, which preceded 





The Oregon National Guard Rifle Team, Winners of the “Infantry Trophy” at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, in 1924 


with holster according to individual 
preference. This ordnance becomes 
their individual property and will be 
properly inscribed when you get home. 
Ordnance Officer at Camp Perry 
should sell the star gauged rifles as 
Class B property. Please wire me total 
cost based on not to exceed thirteen 
rifles and three revolvers, total sixteen 
nieces of ordnance. Keep up the good 
work but by ali means leave a few 
trophies in the East to encourage 
marksmanship back there. 


the regimental drill and parade, was 
given in honor of the Honorable Her 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerc: 
of the United States, and was held in 
the Squad Room of 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
and women 


the Armory, in 
More than 200 men 
were present and heard 

‘“We in 
America harbor neither fear nor hate, 
neither desire for 


power, other than that which lies in 


Secretary Hoover say that 


aggression nor 
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the arts of peace.’’ President Arthur 
S. Somers of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, acted as toastmaster at the 
dinner and introduced Col. Thomas 
Fairservis, who welcomed Secretary 
Hoover to the Borough. The guest of 
the evening was introduced as the ‘‘ Big 
Brother of the homeless and hungry 
peoples of war-stricken Europe.’’ 

Preceding the dinner a band concert 
was given on the Armory drill floor by 
Lieut. Lawrence Mansfield Matt and 
his famous 106th Infantry Band. 

By the time that the regiment had 
formed, the Armory was filled with 
some 10,000 people, every available 
space being oceupied. The drill and 
parade was watched with interest. The 
men wore their ‘‘tin derbies’’ and exe- 
cuted the movements with ‘‘pep.’’ 

® 
Field Training Ratings in New 
York National Guard 


N THE field training ratings for 
regiments of Infantry as established 
by Program 1 of Training Cireular No. 
3, 1924, New York National Guard, the 
10th Infantry again, as in 1923, walked 
off with the high score. The term 
walked is, however, perhaps inappro- 
priate as other regiments were close on 
their heels and only consistent hard 
work all along the line enabled them 
to hold their place, the 165th and 107th 
especially being close behind them 
throughout. 
The final standing in all subjects is 
as follows: 


10th Infantry 
. 165th Infantry 


2B 70.21 
2 

3. 107th Infantry 

4 

5 


68.04 
67.79 
65.63 
64.26 
64.12 
64.09 
. 59.28 


Tist Infantry 


. 108th Infantry 
. 105th Infantry 
. 174th Infantry 
. 14th Infantry . 
. 106th Infantry 


Program 1 stated that all regime: 
would be rated on a basis of 100 poi: 
divided as follows: attendance 1] 
qualification 20, field problem 20, can 
inspection 15, appearance, milita: 
courtesy and discipline 10, guard dut 
10, and ceremonies 10. 

Attendance to be the percentage « 
those receiving pay to peace strengt 
(1,584). The 10th lead in this subjec: 
with 1,248 paid, giving them 11.8! 
points, the 105th being second wit! 
1,238 or 11.71 points, and the 71st third 
with 1,149, 10.88 points. 


Qualification to be the percentage o! 
those qualified as marksmen or bette: 
including all weapons, to peace 
strength. The 10th easily led here 
with 643 qualifications for a figure oi 
8.12, with the 105th (421, 5.32) second, 
and the 108th (414, 5.22) third. 

The field problem figure for regi 
ments was the average of three bat 
talion field problems, of a regimental 
field problem and of a test for the 
‘*headquarters battalion’’ composed of 
the Headquarters, Service and How 
itzer Companies and the Medical de 
tachment. Here again the 10th ex 
celled with 14.78 points out of a pos- 
sible 20, the 165th following with 13.33, 
and the 107th next with 13.10. 

Camp inspection figures covered the 
sanitary condition of company streets, 
kitchens and mess halls throughout the 
tour of duty, including the condition in 
which they were left on departure 
Sanitation in all regiments was excel- 
lent throughout and all figures are 
close. A very slight slip spelled dis- 
aster and few slips were made. On a 
basis of 15 the 165th Infantry received 
14.50 and the 107th 14.25 with all 
others close up. 

Appearance, military courtesy an. 
discipline called for neatness and sol 
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lierly bearing, observance of military 
ourtesy and conduct in camp and on 
the range. The 107th was the best 
here with 9 out of 10 points, the 108th 
mly a shade behind with 8.87. 


Guard duty was marked on the ap- 
pearance of guards and knowledge and 
performance of their duties together 
with performance at guard mounting. 
Three city regiments showed up best 
here, the 107th with 9 points, 165th 
with 8.55, and 71st with 8.50. 

In ceremonies, covering appearance 
and performance at evening parade 
and reviews the regiments, all of whose 
units were stationed at one point dur- 
ing the winter had the advantage, and 
used it to the fullest extent. The 71st 
pulled out ahead with 8.75, the 107th 
coming close after with 8.50. With the 
exception of the 105th, which broke 
into the charmed circle in fourth posi- 
tion, New York City troops made this 
their own subject, occupying all of the 
higher positions. 

The marking of each regiment was 
under the general supervision of Col. 
Adolphe Huguet, U. 8. A., Senior In- 
struetor, and Lieut. Col. William R. 
Wright, Assistant Chief of Staff, 27th 
Division. Sub-boards, the same 
throughout the season, marked all in- 
dividual subjects and submitted figures 
to the central board, which revised or 
approved them. The competition on 
the whole was arranged on a fair basis. 
Upstate regiments will always have the 
advantage in strength and in shooting; 
city regiments in ceremonies. All are 
on the same basis on other subjects, and 
the fact that city regiments finished 
second, third and fourth would seem to 
indicate that the advantage in strength 
and shooting, while great, were by no 
means insurmountable. 
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The 10th won by good attendance, 
excellent shooting with all arms, very 
high and consistent work throughout 
the field problems and tests, and gener- 
ally good work all along the line. Un- 
questionably their qualifications were 
the deciding factors, but careless or 
poor work elsewhere would have killed 
them with the competition that they 
were up against. 

Col. Charles E. Walsh is the com- 
manding officer of the 10th Regiment. 
Maj. A. C. Evans and Capt. K. 8. An- 
derson are Regular Army officers with 
the regiment as instructors. 


National Guard Appropriations 
HE amount allotted by the War 
Department Budget Committee for 
the National Guard, for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1926, in the amount 
of $28,610,033 has been increased by 
the General Budget Committee by $1,- 
253,713, making a total of $29,863,746. 

This is the amount which will go for- 
ward to Congress with the recommen- 
dation of the Budget Committee and 
the hope is expressed that no reduc- 
tions will be made, as this is practically 
the same as the amount appropriated 
for the present fiscal year, $29,772,- 

642. When the rapid growth of the 

National Guard during the present 
ealendar year is considered, it is read- 
ily seen that even with this slight in- 
crease, considerable curtailment will 
necessarily have to be made in certain 
activities. 

® 
Group Insurance for N. C. N. G. 


ROUP life insurance has been ar- 
ranged for officers and men of the 
North Carolina National Guard. Offi- 
cers of the rank of major or above may 
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be insured for $8,000; captains and be- 
low, $5,000; N. C. O.’s, $3,000; pri- 
vates, $2,000. The approximate cost 
is $8 per $1,000 insurance per annum. 
The policies contain disability clauses. 

Provisions are made in these par- 
ticular insurance policies for conver- 
sion on account of separation from the 
service into regular insurance without 
physical examination. If desired, in- 
surance can be carried at same rate 
upon separation. Premiums are col- 
lected by the life insurance company 
through organization commanders. 

This group insurance, which has 
been adopted by the National Guard of 
several States, is a fine opportunity for 
members of the Guard to secure life 
insurance at a rate that is remarkably 
small. 


® 
The National Guard Trophy 


HE National Guard company or 
similar unit of each State which, in 
its record practice with the rifle, at- 
tains the highest figure of merit will 
receive a trophy annually from the 
War Department. The ratings will be 
computed by multiplying (a) the num- 
ber of expert riflemen by 1.00, (b) the 
number of sharpshooters by .85, (c) 
the number of marksmen by .75 and 
adding the products thus obtained. 
Any company or similar unit which 
is armed with the rifle, and which as a 
unit is authorized to fire a qualification 
course with same, shall be considered 
eligible to compete for the War De- 
partment trophy. The trophy shall not 
be awarded to any organization in 
which the number of men qualifying as 
marksmen or better is less than 60 per 
cent of the minimum maintenance 
strength of the unit. 
Course A, B, C or D may be fired, 
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subject to approval by proper 
thority, and based upon the results 
the record practice of whatever cou 
is fired the figure of merit will be « 
puted as stated above. 

As soon as practicable after the ec! 
of firing the Adjutants General of | 
several States shall report to the Sec 
tary of War, through the Chief, M 
tia Bureau, the name of the organi: 
tion to which the award is to be ma: 
for the past year in accordance wi 
the provisions of this paragraph, | 
gether with a copy of the report 
small arms firing of the organizatio. 
This report will be accompanied by 
certificate of the Adjutant General o 
the State to the effect that, to the bes! 
of his knowledge and belief, the seor 
set opposite the name of each office: 
and enlisted man are bona fide 
made as prescribed in T. R. 150-10. 

Upon receipt of the certificate fron 
the War Department making th 
award of the trophy, the Adjutant Gen 
eral of the State will present tly 
trophy to the organization to be r 
tained by it for one year, together wit! 
the certificate, which will become th 
permanent property of the organiza 
tion. 


seores 


9) 


Executive Committee N. G. Assn. 
Meets 


HE Executive Committee of the 

National Guard Association, which 
met on October 17 at the eall of Brig 
Gen. Milton A. Reckord, president of 
the Association, had a conference with 
the Secretary of War during its sta) 
in Washington, at which matters per 
taining to the Guard were discussed 
A conference was also held with th: 
President relative to the shortage 0! 
funds with which to continue the de 
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velopment of the National Guard. The 
President assured the members that he 
was kindly disposed towards the re- 
quirements of the National Guard and 
that he would carefully consider the 
question in order to determine if it was 
practicable to provide for the continu- 
ance of developing the Guard. 


® 


Longevity Pay 
ATIONAL GUARD officers will 
be entitled to longevity pay in ac- 
cordance with the commissioned service 
shown in the official National Guard 
Register of 1924, or subsequent edi- 
tions. ‘ 
The data contained in the Register, 
and its amendments issued on M. B. 
Forms 3-d, is conclusive and final in 
the determination of all questions as to 
prior service. No claim for prior serv- 
ice will be considered unless it agrees 
with the information contained in the 
current Register or in an amendment 
therein published on Form 3-d. 
Omissions, errors or discrepancies 
discovered in the Register, or in M. B. 
Form 3-d, should be reported through 
the Adjutant General of the State to 
the Chief of the Militia Bureau, accom. 
panied with the full data on which a 
corrected form 3-d may be issued. In 
stating service, the method and style 
used in the Register should be followed. 
The voucher or pay roll on which 
longevity is claimed will, in addition to 
all essential features required by regu- 
lations, contain the remark, ‘‘ Longev- 
ity for over years’ service.’’ No 
certificates for longevity will be re- 
quired, nor will they or copies of them 
be attached to the pay rolls. 
Vouchers covering claims for longev- 
ity while in attendance at military 
service schools since July 1, 1922, will 


be prepared and forwarded to the Mili 
tia Bureau for proper disposition. 


® 
General Officers in O. R. C. 


HE hold-up in the promotion and 
appointment of Federally recog- 
nized National Guard general officers in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps has 
been removed. 


now 
A cireular giving the 
standard specifications for general of- 
ficers in the National Guard for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the O. R. 
C. has been approved, and issued. This 
will remove the stoppage in appoint- 
ments and promotions, which has been 
in effect for some time. 

The War Department, which does 
not make the appointment or promo- 
tion of general officers of the National 
Guard, does extend to them Federal 
recognition as such and, under the law, 
by filing applications they automati- 
cally are commissioned in the same 
grade in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

At a recent conference, which was 
attended by Maj. Gen. George C. Rick- 
ards, Chief, Militia Bureau, and a 
number of prominent National Guard 
officers, it was agreed that the Militia 
Bureau and the National Guard would 
accept the same standard specifications 
as those provided for the 
Officers. 

Under this agreement, a memoran- 
dum was prepared for The Adjutant 
General under date of October 7, which 
provided : 

1. That all National Guard officers 
who were then Federally recognized 
the 


Reserve 


would receive commissions under 
present regulations. 

2. That all National 
who had filed application for Federal 
recognition or for commissions in Re- 


Guard officers 
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serve Corps on or before October 7 
would be Federally recognized and 
commissioned in the Reserve Corps 
under the present regulations. 

3. Beginning with October 7, the 
Federal recognition of general officers 
of the National Guard would be discon- 
tinued until the new regulations were 
put into effect. 

® 
Burial Expense Regulation 
RECENT regulation 
burial 


concerning 
expenses states: ‘‘If the 
death of an officer, warrant officer o1 
enlisted man of the National Guard 
oceurs (a) from eauses not due to his 
own misconduct while he is participat- 


ing in an encampment, maneuver o 
other exercise under the provisions o 
sections 94 and 97, National Defens 
Act, or attending a service schoo! 
under the provisions of section 99, Na 
tional Defense Act, or participating ix 
an aerial flight at an assembly for dri! 
and instruction prescribed under th 
provisions of section 92, National De 
fense Act, or (b) while he is undergo 
ing medical and hospital treatment for 
injuries incurred in line of duty in the 
performance of any of the duties de- 
seribed in (a), the United States shal! 
pay for burial expenses and the return 
of the body to his home a sum not to 
exceed $100.’’ 


D 


Politics in National Guard 


Polities should be sternly excluded from the Guard. 
It can be if the press will take a proper interest in 
protecting it and furthering its legitimate develop- 


ment. 


If the press does its part, public opinion can 


be directed fo the punishment of political inroads. At 
present local politics has had too much influence with 
the federal government, which has been induced to 
give recognition to appointments made in defiance of 
proper standards and in face of records of gross in- 
competency.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Third Annual Convention Re- 
serve Officers’ Association 

In a three-day session at Columbus, 
Ohio, October 24-26, the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association of the United States, 
at its third annual convention, passed 
a large number of resolutions designed 
to improve the workings of the present 
system of national defense. Addresses 
on the topic of preparedness by men of 
national prominence featured the pro- 
gram of the convention. 

In the public meeting held at Memo- 
rial Hall October. 25, presided over by 
Maj. Gen. Benson W. Hough, the 
speakers were Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
former secretary of War; Brig. Gen. 
John R. Delafield; M. B. Cain, presi- 
dent of the Columbus Federation of 
Labor, and Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, 
State Regent of the D. A. R. All of 
the speakers condemned the pacifist 
element in America and urged ade- 
quate defense so that we would never 
again be caught in the plight which 
faced us in 1917. This was especially 
emphasized in the address by General 
Delafield, president of the association. 


The former Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker, in the course of his remarks, 
said: 


It is no longer possible for us to rely 
on old-fashioned diplomacy to prevent 
war. This generation has sacrificed 
10,000,000 young men on altars of na- 
tional aspiration. It is a_ beautiful 
dream that peace can be made and kept 





in this world. History doesn’t teach 
us so, philosophy doesn’t teach us so, 
but our moral nature makes us believe 
that it must come true. 

I am a pacifist. I am a pacifist in 
my belief in adequate sane prepared- 
ness on the part of any free people to 
defend its liberties. 

Pure pacifism is not the means to 
peace. It must become a constructive 
impulse rather than a pious wish, and 
to get peace we must work for it. Im- 
petus toward war never has come from 
preparedness in the United States nor 
has it had any encouragement from the 
military. No war in which the United 
States has ever engaged has been 
caused, agitated or encouraged by any 
military man or body. The Army had 
always been for peace until war broke 
out. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Brig. Gen. D. E. Nolan, ad- 
dressed the convention as a represen- 
tative of the Secretary of War. He 
ealled attention to the fact that there 
was no selective service law on the stat- 
ute books for the emergency of war, 
and urged that support be given to 
such a bill so that it would be ready 

for application should war ever be de- 
elared. He stated that it was forty- 
seven days nfter war was declared 
against Germany before the draft law 
was passed by Congress. Thus the 
prosecution of the war was delayed by 
about that length of time. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, A. C. of 
S., G-3, of the War Department, gave 
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some interesting statistics in his ad- 
dress to the assemblage. He stated 
that there were now 83,186 Reserve of- 
ficers and 3,576 enlisted reservists, and 
that despite the expiration of many ap- 
pointments which have not been re- 
newed the increase in strength has been 
steady. The appropriations for this 
year will make possible the training of 
14,650 officers for fifteen days and 615 
officers for longer periods. 

The resolutions passed by the con- 
vention included a recommendation to 
be made to Congress urging that funds 
be provided for training of one-third 
of the Reserve officers for fifteen days 
annually, for 2,000 additional for 
longer periods, and for 750 for duty 
with the C. M. T. C. The expansion 
of the Organized Reserves, in accord- 
ance with the National Defense Act, to 
provide officer personnel and the key 
non-commissioned officer personnel for 
six field armies, and for special troops, 
estimated at 183,000 reserves, was also 
the sense of the convention. Represen- 
tation of the Organized Reserves in the 
War Department was also urged. Na- 
tional defense test day was recom- 
mended to be held annually on No- 
vember 11. In a resolution praising 
General Pershing, the efforts to have 
the General restored to the active serv- 
ice status were commended. The 
thanks of the convention were extended 
to Brig. Gen. Delafield, president, and 
Lieut. Col. Fred B. Ryons, secretary, 
for the efficient manner in which they 
have handled the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. 

General Delafield was reelected pres- 
ident, and Col. John Stewart was re- 
elected treasurer. It was recommended 


that Colonel Ryons be reappointed 
secretary. 





Correspondence Schools 

The training and instruction of k 
serve officers divides itself broadly i: 
two general classes: First, that ; 
ceived when they are called into acti 
duty ; and second, that received or ; 
quired through individual interest a: 
effort in the intervals between perio 
of active service. 

Army correspondence courses 4 
designed to provide the citizen soldi 
with an opportunity for systemat 
and practical training and instructio 
which will fit him to perform the a: 
tive duties of his branch pertaining 
his present rank, and which will als 
prepare him for promotion to the hig! 
er grades. 

From a national viewpoint and fro: 
the viewpoint: of the individual, th 
advantages of pursuing one of th 
Army correspondence courses are ob 
vious. The nation largely depends 
upon its citizen army for a well trained 
and efficient defense agency. The po 
sition and importance of the individ 
ual citizen soldier in the national arm) 
depend upon mastery of his duties an: 
functions; his promotion depends in 
great part upon his own efforts and 
study. 

® 
Proper Way to Sign 

Reserve officers who are assigned t 
organizations should sign their names 
to official documents in the following 
manner : 

Richard R. Roe, Captain, 323d In 
fantry. 

The designation, ‘‘Captain, Inf., 0 
R. C.,’’ is erroneous in the above case 
However, if the officer has no assign 
ment to organization, the proper desig 
nation to follow the name is ‘‘ Captain, 


Inf. ORC.’’ 
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Boosters in 103d Division 


The enrollment in the correspon- 
courses of the 103d Division 
has inereased 49 per cent over that of 
ast year. This is indicative of the 
spirit in which the officers of the re- 
serve in this loeality are trying to 
make the reserve a real and vital part 
of our defense scheme. More power to 
them! Col. K. C. Masteller, Acting 
Chief of Staff, is largely responsible 
for these results. 
® 


rence 


Favors Strict Exam’s 


Editor, INFANTRY JOURNAL: 

I note there is to be a revision of 
Special Regulations No. 43 for the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps about December 1. 
This revision no doubt was greatly 
needed, and has been well thought out 
for the good of the organization. 

[ am a Reserve Chaplain, and I be- 
lieve that no chaplain should be pro- 
moted unless he passes a rigid exam- 
ination, and by that, I do not mean a 
few simple questions as to the Army 
and his work as a Reserve Chaplain, 
but that the entire course of study 
as laid down by the War Department 
through the Chief of Chaplains should 
be covered by a written examination, 
unless the candidate can present his 
diploma or his grades from some mili- 
tary school. 

This in my judgment will raise the 
standard and efficiency of the Reserve 
Chaplains. If the commission is worth 
while, it is worth working for and pay- 
ing the price in hard study. Let us 
raise the standard for the Reserve 
Chaplains. Carry on! 

ANprREW J. PATRICK, 
Chaplain, ORC. 


Colorado Officers “Resolve” 


The Reserve Officers’ Association of 
Colorado in its annual convention 
passed resolutions of thanks to all the 
Senators and Representatives of the 
State for the support in furtherance 
of the provisions of the National De- 
fense Act and for their services in be- 
half of the security of our country. 

Resolutions praising the work of the 
president and secrétary of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association of the United 
States, and the cooperation of the Reg- 
ular Army officers on duty with the 
103d Division 
mended. 


were likewise com 


® 


“Mission of Organized Reserves” 


Features Meeting of Berkshire County 
Reserve Association 


Fifty members of the Berkshire 
(Mass.) Unit, Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation gathered for the monthly meet- 
ing and dinner at the North Adams 
Y. M. C. A. on Saturday, October 11, 
with Col. J. Tracy Potter, of North 
Adams, as their genial and gracious 
host. Col. William H. Eaton, F. A., 
O. R. C., president of the unit, pre- 
sided, and spoke enthusiastically of the 
fine and helpful spirit of Regular 
Army officers in their constant efforts 
to cooperate with the Reserve Corps. 

Colonel Eaton welcomed the distin- 
guished Chief of Staff of the Ist Corps 
Area, Col. Charles Romeyn, Cavalry, 
U. S. A., and the latter spoke briefly, 
but impressively, of the purposes of 
eavalry in modern welfare. He in- 
vited attention to the little known, but 
vitally important, part that mounted 
troops took in the World War, and pre- 
dicted confidently that the horse would 
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figure more significantly in wars of the 
future. 

Lieut. Col. Allen L. Briggs, Signal 
Corps, U. 8S. A., lately returned from 
duty as military attaché in Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, read an_ excellent 
paper on the new military policy and 
emphasized his belief in adequate mil- 
itary preparations as the only safe- 
guard for peace. The following is 
extracted from this address which 
should be of great interest to all Re- 
serve officers : 


With your kind indulgence, I should 
like to eall again to your attention 
what the legislative and executive 
branches of the government are en- 
deavoring to accomplish by means of 
the Organized Reserves. 

To go back a little, it is necessary to 
realize, that until June, 1920, a mili- 
tary policy for the United States was 
conspicuous by its absence. Our great- 
est Presidents from Washington down, 
our greatest legislators and statesmen, 
all openly deplored the fact that the 
people of the United States would not 
submit to the expense of adequate 
preparation for war and without prep- 
aration there could be no military 
policy. So down through our history 
we stumbled on wars, just wars and 
perhaps unjust wars, but they always 
found us unprepared and always did 
they make us pay an unnecessary and 
cruel price in men and money. 

Our earnest, and I will admit our 
honest friends, the pacifists claim that 
if there is no preparation for war and 
no armaments there will be no war. 
Judged by that axiom we should never 
have had a war after we became an 
independent nation. We have never 
been prepared for a war. Not only 
have we not had the material but we 
have not had the personnel. We have 
always been able to get men when the 
erisis arose and then after war has 
been declared we have had to teach 
them—what do you suppose? How to 
shoot? No, to know their right foot 


from their left and how to keep ste; 
Which you will admit is lack of prep 
aration, and has this ideal pacifist eo 
dition kept us out of war. You know 
the answer. 

The federal forces of the Unite 
States have been engaged in just on 
hundred wars, most of them, to bh: 
sure, internal or domestic, but it must 
not be forgotten that during our period 
of unpreparedness, we have had wa 
with Great Britain, France, the Tripo! 
States, Mexico, Spain, Germany and 
Austria. A lot of big fellows certain], 
did pick on us. I, for one, am willing 
to try preparedness for a while and see 
if it will not bring us more peace and 
less war than the past decades of un- 
preparedness. I think the pacifists 
ought to be fair and let us try it. 

As a result of our past bitter experi 
ence, and the better education of our 
people through the tragic events of the 
World War, the Congress of the United 
States passed the National Defense Act 
of 1920. This act is, I may say, the 
Constitution of the Military Policy of 
the United States. The framers of this 
act seem to have been inspired by the 
tears and anguish that the lack of it 
caused in the past. 

We are gathered here as a result of 
that Congressional act. We, the offi- 
cers of the Organized Reserves, have a 
great trust to fulfil. Upon us will fal! 
the heat and burden of the days of the 
next war. And as we prepare for that 
great trial, so will its issue be deter- 
mined. 

The people of the United States go 
through their daily occupations con- 
fident that you will measure up to their 
trust and confidence. You have taken 
upon yourselves a sacred duty and you 
must not be found wanting. If any 
man is in the Reserves just because it 
pleases him to have a commissioned 
grade in the Army of the United 
States, and not because he earnest!) 
desires to prepare himself for future 
eventualities, he should turn over his 
office to some one who better under- 
stands the seriousness of the situation, 
some one who is anxious to prepare 
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imself by taking the correspondence 
ourses during the winter and by going 
'o eamp during the summer. 

Colonel Buchan, the Chief of Staff 
if the XI Corps, particularly wishes to 
call to the attention of the higher com- 
manders the need to complete their 
skeleton organizations, and to the ju- 
nior officers the need to master the 
duties of their grade so that they can 
take the field with a heart full of con- 
fidence. 

The stupendous results of Defense 
Day have presented a staggering duty 
and task to the commanders of units 
of the Organized Reserves. We have 
to contemplate the fact that in time of 
emergency 16,000,000 men will descend 
upon us to be absorbed and eared for 
in our units and that these units must 
be so organized that they can mother 
and train millions of men. And who is 
to do the organizing? Not just some- 
body, but You, individually and col- 
lectively. 

Therefore, I say, let us be before- 
hand in a minute study of this thing 
called organization. 

Of what is it composed? Of two 
basie elements: Substance and Spirit, 
and of these the last is the greatest. 

By substance I mean, shelter, food, 
clothing, medicine, arms and imple- 
ments. We must learn the routine, be- 
fore ‘‘M’’ day, of procuring these 
things. We must become acquainted 
with whatever system has been devised 
to fill our wants in order that we may 
avoid utter confusion on that dread 
day. Do not undervalue red tape—it 
really means system, not involved stu- 
pidity—it means that we have decided 
on the best method of procedure and 
that the whole team shall stick to it 
Those who have not learned it in time 
will, of course, sneeringly call it red 
tape but you and I must learn it now 
as it is a big factor in organization. 

Periodically we should examine the 
progress we have made in organization 
by putting to ourselves many ques- 
tions, a few are as follows: 

When these young men come to me 
on ‘*M’’ day where am I going to put 


them? In a school house, the armory, 
the ball park, the neighboring barns, 
tents? Where and how am I going to 
feed them until the mill of the gods be- 
gins to turn, and provide them with 
uniform and equipment? Have |! 
talked this over with my next higher 
commander and with those in my com- 
mand? And is my unit mobilization 
plan complete for mobilization day or 
at least have I begun to work on it? 
You will find such studies for more in- 
teresting than many hands at bridge. 

Knowledge gives confidence, con- 
versely ignorance breeds fear, and of 
all the obstacles for a military man 
fear is the most deadly. Our hope in 
time of war lies in our commanders. 
The private looks to his captain for the 
very necessities of life. The captain 
carries the lives of the men in the hol- 
low of his hand. If the captain is 
ignorant and unprepared the men fare 
poorly behind the front, and in action 
their lives are often wasted. His men 
know if he is competent and informed, 
and if such is the ease, discipline is 
easily maintained, contentment is prev- 
alent, and gallant service is rendered. 

To competent commanders loyal 
service is offered and such commanders 
stamp their commands with the mark 
of their character and efficiency. 

So is born that prime requisite of a 
command, ‘‘ Morale.’’ 

Let me give you a short analysis of 
commanders, the result of 25 years’ ex- 
perience. An ignorant commander 
cannot afford to be strict, he has too 
many holes in his armor. He hopes to 
get by by being good natured and easy. 
He will forgive this and that if you 
will overlook something in him. Popu- 
larity is his aim and to be a good fel- 
low. If a difficult situation arises he 
flies into a rage and hopes to cover up 
his inadequacy with a show of temper 
and bluster. The commander who is 
master of himself and the situation, re- 
mains unruffled no matter what the 
crisis. 

Now having informed yourself of 
your duties it becomes necessary to 
make personal contact with your com- 
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mand in order to pass on to them the 
knowledge you have accumulated and 
the strength of character which comes 
of confidence. Let us say that you are 
a regimental commander. You start 
off with everything in your favor. 
Your title is a great asset. ‘‘My 
Colonel’’ stirs with a thrill the young 
breast. Everyone deems it an occasion 
to talk to you. Let them have that 
privilege and in so doing gain their 
loyal support. 

Organization brings to mind a com- 
plete command. That is one of the 
goals of a regimental commander. He 
must strive to complete the commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned personnel 
of his regiment and this ean only be ac- 
complished by personal contact with 
prospective personnel. His efforts in 
this endeavor should not cease until he 
ean be assured that upon call his regi- 
ment will turn out with him for a fif- 
teen-day field exercise. This, in the 
piping times of peace, is a big contract 
but it is a great attainment to strive 
for. 


In the meantime, however, he should 
bend every effort to help the battalion 
commanders to complete their units. 
To do this he should be in frequent 
personal communication with them and 
inspire them with his spirit and en- 
thusiasm. 

The human heart craves communion 
with its fellows. Give it and a great 
advantage will thereby accrue to you 
and your organization. 

And finally, permit me to say that 
in this gathering of Reserve officers we 
see the fulfilment of the teaching of 
Washington and Jefferson, and the 
success of the National Defense Act of 
1920. You among your fellows have 
responded. Because of you, the mili- 
tary policy of the United States is a 
living thing and will be made more 
perfect by your efforts from day to 
day. 

Be your reward what it may you can 
live in the consciousness that you are 
worthily fulfilling your duty to your 
country. 


Following this splendid address 


Maj. Stewart C. Godfrey, U. S. E) 
neers, gave an illustrated lecture 
the great development at Mu 
Shoals, Alabama. The hearty ver« 
of the Reserve officers was that He: 
Ford should stick to his admirs 
policy of developing tin lizzies 
New England inns, and leave nit; 
manufacture to the Governm: 
Major Godfrey’s lantern-slide views 
the huge plant were impressive and | 
lightening, and he spoke with the ; 
thority of an engineer officer who his 
camped at Mussel Shoals and observ: 
the growth of the prodigious sche: 
from a mere idea to a scientific achie\ 
ment. He referred in complimenta: 
terms to the work of Gen. Charles |; 
Wheeler, now of the Berkshire Unit, 
who was a member of the Army boar! 
that first set about the establishment 
of a Government nitrate plant, and 
the close of the lecture Genera 
Wheeler spoke briefly of that ear|) 
work and expressed wonder and grat 
fication at the present developments. 

General Wheeler remarked upon th 
tremendous strides that have bee: 
taken in military science, and recalled 
the time, not so long ago, when he sat 
upon a board convened for the purpos: 
of developing the airplane as a pote: 
tial engine of warfare. Fifty thousan:! 
dollars was the sum appropriated fo: 
the assistance of Professer 8. P. Lang 
ley in his researches and experiments 
and one of General Wheeler’s duties 
was to drop in for luncheon wit 
Langley once a month and make sur 
that the genius was working on ai! 
eraft and not on mousetraps. Tha 
was just the ‘‘day before yesterday, 
and today Langley Field, Va., is th 
model aviation field of the world an: 
a monument to the great man w! 
helped to make it possible. 
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304th Infantry’s Insignia 


The officers of the 304th Infantry 
f the 76th Division adopted a design 
or the regimental distinctive insignia, 
nd Lt. Col. Emerson G. Taylor, Inf., 
O. R. C., regimental commander, an- 
ouneed the plans for the winter ac- 
tivities of the unit, at a meeting on Oc- 
ober 20. The insigniz selected by the 
fficers is composed of a shield, blue 
ind white, with the Charter Oak in 
vreen and the regimental motto, ‘‘ For- 
ward,’’ in a seroll beneath the shieid. 
The regimental coat of arms, already 
approved by the War Department, is 
nade up of a similar shield, with 13 
frueted acorns and the minute-man 
crest. 

® 
81st (Wildcat) Division 

The enrollment in the correspond- 
ence courses in the 81st Division have 
exceeded the fondest hopes of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the regiments. The 
Reserve officers are realizing that the 
military game is one that requires all 
the application that they can afford to 
put on it. The response to the most 
practicable method which has yet been 
devised for keeping officers of the Re- 
serve brushed up on military subjects 
and for giving them instruction dur- 
ing the winter months, is very grati- 
fying. 

The following officers were elected 
for the Knoxville Chapter of the Re- 
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serve Officers’ Association at their reg- 
ular monthly meeting on October 24: 
Col. T. J. Wyrick, president ; Col. J. A. 
Gleason, vice-president ; Ist Lieut. 1. B. 
Finkelstein, and Capt. 
J. C. Thomason, judge advocate. After 
the regular business of the meeting 
was disposed of a buffet ‘possum din- 
ned with all the trimmings was served. 
Col. R. O. Ragsdale, chief of staff of 
the division, was ‘‘mess sergeant’’ for 
the occasion. 


secy.-treas., 


He is still receiving con- 
gratulations on the quality and quan- 
tity of the ‘‘feed.’’ 


® 


91st Division Leads Reserve 
Units 

With the highest percentage of wai 
strength organization of any reserve 
division in the United States, the 91st 
Division, ‘‘California’s Own,’’ leads 
the way with 90.5 per cent of its offi- 
cer personnel on its rolls. Its commis- 
sioned personnel now consists of 819 
officers, and all units are completely 
organized with command and staff quo 
tas, including a reserve of enlisted 
specialists. 

This division, which made such a 
splendid record in the World War, is 
now composed exclusively of Califor- 
nians. Headquarters of the division 
is at the Presidio of San Francisco. 
Col. E. V. Smith is chief of staff, and 
Lieut. Col. G. V. Packer is adjutant. 


D 


Resort to Arms May Be Necessary 
We shall not forget that in the life of every na- 
tion emergencies may arise when a resort to arms can 
alone save it from dishonor.—Pterce. 








The Secretary's Review 








Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Infantry 
Association will be held in its offices in 
the Infantry Building, 1115 Seven- 
teenth Street, Washington, at 8 p. m., 
December 18, 1924. All members of 
the Association who can attend are 
urged to do so, in order to hear the re- 
ports of the Secretary and of the 
Treasurer and for consideration of 
other matters of interest to the In- 
fantry. 

® 
New Membership Drive 


Every effort is being made by the 
Executive Council to bring back into 
the Association those officers who have 
permitted their dues to lapse. Newly 
joined officers of Infantry, or those who 
have not seen fit to belong to the asso- 
ciation of their arm of the service, are 
being asked to assist in the work that 
the Association is doing to foster the 
spirit of the Infantry and to aid in 
those activities necessary for the prog- 
ress of the Infantry and the Army. 

Each member is asked to do his bit. 
The officer whom you know is not a 
member is your goal. Will you get him 
to join and do his share as an officer of 
Infantry ? 

® 
Twenty Years Ago 


Do you know that twenty years ago 
last July the first issue of the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL appeared as the official 
publication of the newly organized 
U. 8S. Infantry Association, the suc- 
cessor of the former Infantry Society? 

The first officers were: Maj. Gen. 
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J. C. Bates, president; Lieut. Col. J 
S. Pettit, vice-president; Capt. Ben. 
min Alvord, secretary-treasurer. 

The first executive council consist: 
of: Lieut. Col. James S. Pettit, Ma 
Wm. P. Evans, Maj. John S. Malloy 
Capt. Benjamin Alvord, Capt. H. « 
Hale, Capt. C. H. Muir, Capt. Fra: 
MeIntyre and Capt. D. E. Nolan. 

The JouRNAL was published qua: 
terly at that time, and the dues wer 
three dollars annually. The list of 
members published in the first issue in 
cluded every Infantry officer in the 
Register at that time, with only a few 
exceptions. The thirty Infantry regi 
ments then had 100 per cent of their 
officers on the membership roll. 


® 
Criticisms Welcomed 


One formerly active member of the 
Association declined to rejoin, giving 
as his reason the fact that an occur- 
rence of sixteen years ago at a meeting 
of the Association displeased him. H: 
has not belonged since. We hope we 
have outlived the condition which did 
not meet with his approval. In this 
connection we wish to suggest a point. 
If anyone has any criticisms to offer, 
good ones or bad, please write or tell 
us about them now. We'll do our best 
to correct our faults. Further, if you 
gathered anything of value or enjoyed 
an article that has appeared, a line to 
that effect to us will reach the author 
and he will know that his time was 
well spent in the preparation of his 
writing. Our contributors prepare 
articles for us with the idea of bene 
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tting the Army and the Infantry and 
responses from readers will let them 
know that their efforts were not in 


iin. D) 


indexes for Journals 


Tue INFANTRY JOURNAL will pre- 
pare and print copies of an index of 
articles contained in the issues of July 
suitable for 
binding with copies of the JouRNAL. 


to Deeember inclusive, 
They may be optained gratis until the 
supply is exhausted, upon application. 
® 

Get Together In Washington 

The Washington Branch of the In- 
fantry Association held its first social 
funetion of the season on November 1. 
Over one hundred officers gathered at 
the Columbia Country Club in a jolly 
meeting. Col. W. C. Sweeney acted as 
toastmaster and introduced the events 
of the program. A feature of the oe- 
casion was that no speeches were per- 
mitted. Many distinguished Infantry 
officers were present including Maj. 
Gen. C. §. Farnsworth, Maj. Gen. 
Frank MeIntyre, Brig. Gen. Briant H. 
Wells, and Col. A. W. Bjornstad. 

® 

What Do You Want In the Journal? 

In your search for knowledge which 
will be of value to you in the military 
profession have come across a 
topie on which little or nothing has 
been written? If so, let us know and 
we will see if we cannot find someone 
who will cover the subject. The In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL proposes to give its 
readers timely articles with merit on 
subjects of interest and value. 


you 


The series which was completed last 
‘“‘The Defense of Booby’s 
Bluffs,’’ has caused considerable favor- 
able comment. One letter addressed to 
‘*Major Single List’’ states: 


month, 


Notes 19 


I write to tell you that I liked your 
Defense of Booby’s Bluffs even better 
than your attack on those same bluffs. 
I trust you will write some more for 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL and soon. 


I am glad that Lieutenant Colonel 
Junket and the other staff officers were 
rewarded for their heroism. 


1) 
Articles Needed 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL can always 
use some articles on professional sub- 
jects, especially on topics pertaining 
to the Infantry arm. Ideas for sub- 
jects may be gained from a reading of 
the report of the Chief of Infantry, ex- 
tracts from which are printed in this 
issue. Most of the important phases 
of Infantry activities are mentioned in 
the report. 

One of the leading tacticians and 
students of the art of war of our Army, 
Maj. Gen. John F. Morrison, retired, 
mentioned in an address to Infantry 
officers in Washington a year ago that 
the problem to confront our Army in 
the future was that of operations over 
large fronts with few arteries of com- 
He said that we need 
never expect to see operations where 
the roads were as plentiful and ideal 
as they were in the theater of opera- 
tions in France. 


munication. 


How are we going to 
solve the problem of transportation in 
such a situation? What about the com- 
If anyone has ideas on 
the problem, we would weleome your 
molding them into an article for the 
JOURNAL. 


munications? 


We desire articles on the Orient that 
might be of value to the military 
student: also on the subjects of the na- 
tional rifle competitions, tank develop- 
ment, and landing of Infantry on a 
hostile shore. 
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Books. 
NATIONAL GUARD DEPARTMENT 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ DEPARTMENT 
THE SECRETARY'S REVIEW 
THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Officers. 











THe SupscarpTion Price or THE INFANTRY JOURNAI 


1s $3.00 pen Year. SINGLE Copres 
SUBSCRIBERS SHOULD NOTIFY US PROMPTLY OF 


FAILURE TO RECEIVE THE INFANTRY 
The address of subscribers is not changed except upon request. 

THe Pusiication CoMMITTEE 18 ALWAYS GLAD TO CONSIDER ORIGINAL ARTICLES OR MATTER TH 
HAS NOT APPEARED ELSEWHERE IN PRINT OF POSSIBLE INTEREST IN THE INFANTRY JoURNAL’s Fr 

ALL CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE SECRETARY 

Ir 1s REQUESTED THAT AUTHORS DOUBLE-SPACE ALL TYPEWRITTEN MANUSCRIPTS 

THe INFANTRY JOURNAL PAYS FOR ALL ORIGINAL ARTICLES ACCEPTED 

THe INFANTRY ASSOCIATION Is Not ResponsInLE For Optinions EXxpressen IN PUBLISHED 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 


JOURNAI 


THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


INFANTRY BurLpING Wasuinctor, D. C 























Half price for a work every 
Officer should possess 


ON WAR 


GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 








TRANSLATED BY COLONEL J. J. GRAHAM 


With Introduction and Notes by 
COLONEL F. N. MAUDE 


Not concerned with ethics or moralities, he deals with the laws of cause and effect and shows Wa 
stripped of all its emotional accessories——the exercise of force for the attainment of a political purpos 


His ideas and his reasoning are at the root of all modern theory and practice of war and it is essentia 
that every soldier, and above all, every leader should be thoroughly grounded in Clausewitz. 


Three volumes, regularly $14. 


While they last, $7.00 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, 1D. ( 














A good start for an 
Steele’s Officer’s 
American Note Book 
Campaigns 





A series of pamphlets prepared for Bind- 
ing in the Kalamazoo Binder. 





The basis of the military education of 
Personal Data . 
A i ffice 
ee eee . Security and Information. 
Social Customs of the Service 
A pam? oo officer Mess Managemen yy 
_ Morning Reports _. 


= Map Readin 
If you cut this ad out and send it with Field Sertitaniians . 
your ender, gon may Rave 6 ten Field Service Regulations 
per cent discount Field Orders . 








Two volumes in box 


$2.93 
$10.00 
Say $2.25 for the complete set 
U. S. Infantry Association 


1115 17th St. Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Infantry Association 
1115 17th St. Washington, D.C. 


























The The 
Pershing Pershing 


Cap Cap 


Solve Your Headdress Problem! 


he the Pershing Cap you will find an article ofjthe highest 
quality of material, workmanship and style. 
Hand Tailored 
Serge or Whipcord 


Price $8.00 Postpaid 
In Ordering —- 
state eine U. S. Infantry Association Washington, D.C. 


and material 























SUBJECTS: 


Reserve oil 
Officers’ gi 


Field Service Regulations 


Examiner Military Hygiene 








Do not put off getting your copy of Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
until the last minute—when you are face to face with your examina- 
tion. Get your copy now. Devote a little time to the study of its con- 
tents. Then when the opportunity comes for promotion—as it surely 
will—you will be prepared for it. 








Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 




















The War Department pam. 
Training phlets on Infantry Training 


assembled in one cloth- 


Regulations bound volume. 








Covers instruction of the soldier with and without arms; hygiene, 
guard duty, musketry, marksmanship, scouting; infantry drill, 
squad, platoon, company and battalion; extended order; combat 
principles of rifle squad, section, platoon and company. 


Price, $2.25 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 








The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 


Built for hard service 
Simple and efficient 


Capacity, 400 sheets 
Text and note book 
combined 


For Preserving the War Department pamphlets 


Price, $2.10 


Sole Agents for the Army 
U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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Sighting COMPASS novitey" 


$2.50 Postpaid 








These compasses are identical with those issued to officers during the war, and are new, and in 
perfect condition. 


Each compass packed in substantial box with full instructions for use. Fine for a gift. 


UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 








Your Luggage Identifies You 


You will be proud of 
a bag like this 


Specifications: 


Size, 20x10'oxll'>. Hand- 
boarded 4-o0z. cowhide, 
tough, but pliable. Large 
corners; leather lined, 
three pockets. Solid brass 
hardware, welted seams, 
hand-sewed. Double thick 
straps and double handles. 





List price $35 
Our price 
$30 delivered 


A Fine Christmas Present 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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By Colonel W. K. Naylor 
The Marne General Staff, U. S. ad 


Miracle Exhaustive study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 
from source records. 
The moves of all major units of the opposing forc: 
Price traced in detail. The unvarying Principles of War a; 
plied and clear cut conclusions drawn as to what was 
$1.50 done, how it was done, who is entitled to credit for suc 
cess and who is to blame for failure. 


U. S. Infantry Association Infantry Building, Washington, D. c. 

















Military Sketching 


and 


Map Reading 


4th Edition 





By Major Loren C. Grieves, Infantry 


Includes use of coordinates and developments in 
aerial photography and map reproduction. 


Price $1.50 

















Military History of the World War 


By Colonel Charles R. Howland, U. S. Army 
Two Volumes—Price $3.00 
Endorsed by the Authorities of the General Service Schools 


This is the only history of the World War that I have seen, which, while setting 
forth the doings of all other participants involved, gives proper emphasis to the most 
important and critical part taken by the United States. 

H. E. ELY, Major General. 


U. S. Infantry Association Washington, D. C. 
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Reading maketh a full man 





Books recommended by Chief of Infantry to be read 
by all Officers of Infantry 


Military History and Science 


Military Policy of the United States—Upton— (Epitome) 

Battle Studies—du Picq 

Napoleon’s Military Maxims—D’Aquilar ............... © ..-66 0. eeeees 
Principles of War—Foch 

On War—Clausewitz—(While they last $7.00) 

American Campaigns—Steele—(2 volumes) 

War with Mexico—Smith—(2 volumes) 

Napoleon as a General—Von Wartenburg (2 volumes) 


Biography 


Life of Lincoln—Nicolay—(1 volume) 
Stonewall Jackson—Henderson—(2 volumes) 


Tactics 


Development of Infantry Tactics—Beca 

Development of Tactics, World War—Balck 

Tactics and Technique of Separate Branches—General Service Schools 
Tactics and Technique of Artillery—General Service Schools (2 volumes).... 
Tactics and Technique of Cavalry—General Service Schools 


Tactical Principles and Decisions—General Service Schools—(Revised Edition i in 
Press, 


Division Command, Staff and Logistics—General Service Schools— (being written) 
World War 
Battle Fields of the World War—Johnston (2 volumes) 
Military History of the World War—Howland 
Tanks 


Tanks in the Great War, 1914-1918—Fuller 
The Australian Victories in France in 1918—Monash 





Miscellaneous 


Books—How to Judge and Use Them—Spaulding—(Part I) 


Methods of Instruction—Infantry School—(in press, Infantry Associa- { 
tion)—(Part II) ; 


The Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe—Munson 

Methods of Training—General Service Schools .............-..-++: 
National Defense—U. S. Infantry Association 

Military Manpower—Andrews... .... 

Riot Duty—Conference at Command wad Gensel Staff School... 





United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th. Street Washington, D. C. 


























A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience 
in Ordering 


American Campaigns—Steele $10.01 
The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of all ou 
campaigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. 

Army Correspondence 
Based on A. R, 340-15. Everything you need. 


Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 

Army Regulations $3.00 
All matter of interest to individual officers in New Regulations and a! 
old Regulations not rescinded are included. Fully indexed. 

Battle of Booby’s Bluffs—List 75 


Operations of an Infantry Battalion in modern warfare. 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 75 


Revised edition of the book that teaches cadence in commands and in 
execution. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 
Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence al! 
steps in preparation for trial. 

Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 

The Drillmaster $1.25 
An analysis of the infantry drill regulations. Includes excellent dril! 
hints and drill talks of great value to drillmasters throughout the service. 

Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 
The recognized American text-book on the subject. 

Employment of Machine Guns—Short $3.50 
A comprehensive study of American machine gun tactics. 

Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1.25; Paper, .80 
Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies 
punched for binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. 

Foot Soldier’s Guide .20 
Gives the soldier all he needs to know about inspection. A large drawing 
shows precisely how the equipment should be laid out for inspection. 

Infantry Drill 75 
Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infantry 
Drill. Annotated—lIllustrated. 

Infantry Drill Regulations, 1919, Part IT 65 
U. 8. Infantry Association Edition, Annotated and Illustrated. 

Map Reading .60 
Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required 
for a complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, ete. 

Marne Miracle—Naylor $1.50 
Study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 made from source records. 









































A Few Good Books ( Continued) 


Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $3.00 
The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in 
Physica] Training. Chapters on the tactics of baseball, football, and 
basketball. New edition, reduced price. 


Military Signaling .60 
A complete pocket manual of military signaling. 

Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 
A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O 
unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 

Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 
A complete Infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a 
platoon commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 

Property Accounting for National Guard Organizations—Buchwald .50 
Specific instruction in this phase of paper work. Very useful. Paper. 
Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 
A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects 
included in the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 

Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 

Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 
Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor 
tactics. Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. 
Brings out the principles of minor tactics. 

Training Regulations $2.25 
An exact reproduction of the Infantry Training Regulations in one 
cloth bound volume. 

Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 
A collection of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language 
that the man new to the service can understand. 





ORDER BLANK 


[) American Campaigns -} Employment of Machine Guns [| Military Sketching and Map 
Army Correspondence () Field Service Regulations Reading 

[) Army Physical Training [] Foot Soldier's Guide [ Platoon Training 

[) Army Regulations } Infantry Drill (1 Property Accounting 


-) Battle of Booby’s Bluffs Infantry Drill Regulations [) Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
) Cadence System Part Il r 


() Courts—Martial Procedure [) Map Reading 

-) Defense of Duffer’s Drift [) Marne Miracle Tactics and Technique of 
Drillmaster [ Mass Physical Training River Crossings 

() Elements of Military Hygiene [) Military Signaling [) Thirty-Minute Talks 


| Terrain Exercises 
Training Regulations 


The U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed please find f Dollars. 
Please forward to the address below the books checked on this blank. 


Address 





WRITE ADDRESS 
PLAINLY 


























$4 


The Army and 
Navy Register 





BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


A Buxton Keytainer keeps keys flat, or 
derly and easy to find. It is convenient 
and good looking. The patented hum; 


swivel hook is a special Buxton feature 
making it easy to turn the keys and 
The best of service news- perenne Gay sass. 
papers, continues to be avail- 
able to subscribers at $4.00 a 


year. 


English 
Pigskin 


This is the Buxton 
Keytainer that we have 
selected as the one that 
best meets the needs of 
the officer and soldier 


Army and Navy Register 


511 Eleventh St. N. W. 


Washington, D. C. Price, $1.25 Postpaid 


Supply Department 


$4 U.S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 























Army Regulations 
Cloth Bound - - - - - - - - - = 716 Pages 
Price $3.00 Postpaid 


THE NEW REGULATIONS 
Pamphlets of the new style Army Regulations have been carefully examined and 
all matter contained in them that is of interest to the individual officer and to the 
administration of the Unit of the Army has been preserved and included in the book. 
The original pamphlet numbers are included in the upper corner of each page of the 
book, which facilitates locating them. 
THE OLD REGULATIONS 
Every paragraph of the old Army Regulations that has not been superseded or 
rescinded by the New Regulations has been gone over and brought up to date to include 
all amendments and changes, together with circulars bearing directly on its applica- 
tion. Such of these paragraphs as are of interest to individual officers and the Com- 
mand of units of the Army are retained in the book in the form of an Appendix. 
THE INDEX 
The entire text of the book, including both the new and old regulations, has been 
completely indexed and cross-indexed so that an officer may find the material on the 
subject in question with the least practicable delay. 
With this book as the basis you can keep your Army Regulations up to date. 














U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D.C. 
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So-Handy 
Personal 
File 








Small—6” x 10’ x 12”. 
Light—Weight, 6 Ibs. 


Safe—Efficient Lock. 





Compact—1,400 letters. 


Convenient—Vertical 
file. 


A Place for Everything and Everything in its Place 


Your Personal Filing Problem Solved 


A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. Made of rolled cold steel and enam- 
eled in olive green. A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purposes 
for which it is intended. Quality guaranteed. Hundreds in use in the Service. 


Sells Everywhere for $9.75 Each 
Our Special Price $8.75 


United States Infantry Association 





| Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 

















Cadence System of 
Close Order Drill 


By Maj. Bernard Lentz 


A new edition of an established system 
of Infantry Training 


This revision is based on the new Train- 
ing Regulations and is in full accord 
with them 


It has always had a steady sale and 
those who have previouly purchased 
copies will want the revised and up- 
to-date edition. Paper cover. 


Price 75 Cents 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 


Field 
Service 


Regulations 
1923 


Revised by the General Staff 


Published for the information and 
government of the Army of the United 
States in the theatre of operations. 


Basis of instruction of the combined 
arms for war service. 


Designed especially for the government 
of the operations of large units, and of 
small units forming a part thereof. 


Limited to the theatre of land opera- 
tions. 


Cloth bound - - $1.25 
Paper bound and punched .80 


(For Kalamazoo Binder) 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 














Gold Plated 


Buttons and 


Collar Ornaments 


Yes, We Have Them 


PRICES 


Buttons, large, doz... $1.50 
Buttons, small, doz... .75 
Cross Rifles, with regimental 
number. New Flintlock 
rifle, pair ... 


U.S., pair... 
Cap Ornaments, each... 


Supply Dept. 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











MILITARY 
INTELLIGENCE 


A New Weapon in War 


Lieut. Colonel Walter C. Sweeney 
United States Army 








The keen competition between nations 
during the World War to make their 
combat forces more effective brought 
about the development of a new and 
powerful weapon in war—Military In- 
telligence—so potent in its possibilities 
as to make it a decisive factor in mod- 
ern warfare. 


It is a good book for civilians and 
a necessary book for military men. 


Price, $2.50 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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The Mietaey of 
he 


t 
UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


WILLIAM ADDLEMAN GANOE 
Major of Infantry, U.S. A. 


Tells a plain, straightforward story of the homely and heroic service of the soldier in 
the sweat of peace as well as the ruck of war from 1775 to the present. Cloth, 609 pages. 


‘“‘Major Ganoe’s history of the United States Army is a 
timely publication,’’ says The New York Times Book 
Review in the course of a two-page review of this book. 


Price, $5.00 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 











Infantry Drill 


Illustrated - Annotated 


Based on the New Training Regulations 


Instruction of the Soldier dismounted without arms; dismounted with 
rifle and automatic rifle. 


Infantry Drill: General introduction; drill and combat signals; rifle 
squad, platoon, company and battalion. 


Extended Order: Rifle squad, section, platoon; machine gun, squad, 
section and platoon. 


All assembled in one small volume 


Price 75 cents a copy 


Quantity Discounts 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 

















~ for Rapid, 
- Duplication 
| ee Yas : 


16 New Features 


make the new Model No. 5 

Underwood Revolving Du- 

plicator a superior machine 
for school work. 





It Saves Printing Bills! 


Whether it is the company’s illustrated weekly, announce- 
ments, programs, or post card invitations; or more official 
work, such as company orders and bulletins, the new model 
No. 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator reproduces hundreds 
or thousands of copies rapidly, neatly, inexpensively / 


1500 COPIES AN HOUR 


Whatever is to be reproduced has only to be typewritten, hand- 
written, or drawn on a stencil sheet which is fastened around the 
inked cylinder. The machine is then ready to turn out 1500 clean, 
clear copies an hour, at a cost of but a few cents a thousand. 
Compact, efficient, and portable, the machine can be operated 
anywhere by anyone. 





Duplicator Department 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York City 


_Branches in all principal cities 


UNDERWOOD 
Revolving Duplicator 














Ci Please send me folder describing the 16 new features of the 
oupon new Model No. 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator. 


Name....... 
Address... 





























Please say you saw the advertisement in the InraANTRY JOURNAL 











I’m nota 


mind reader 


but I have 

a suspicion 
that someone 
in your home 
would like 


a Corona for 


Christmas / 


CORONA is such a satisfactory gift! To the 
novice at typewriting it brings a new and fascin- 
ating accomplishment — while the experienced 
typist finds it the most convenient, practical, 
sturdy writing machine the world has ever seen. 
Talk Corona over with your family today. See 


if some face (perhaps your own) doesn’t light up 
at the thought of a Corona for Christmas! 


Now three models 


The new Corona Four Corona Three, the orig- 
with standard office’ inal Personal Writing / 
keyboard, $60. Machine, $50. / 


XC Corona, 90 charac- 
ter machine for foreign 


anguage or technical 


writing, $55. 


This is the new 
CORONA FOUR 
with standard office 
keyboard. Look for 
CORONA in your 
phone book. 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry JouRNAL 











NOTES ON THE HISTORY 
OF MILITARY MEDICINE 


by 


LIEUT. COLONEL FIELDING H. GARRISON 
* Medical Corps, U. S. Army 


HE series of articles which appeared under this heading in THE MIL- 
[TARY SURGEON have been collected and bound under one cover. The 
chapter headings are as follows: 


1. Introductory . Seventeenth Century 
2. Antiquity, including . Eighteenth Century 
Greece . Nineteenth Century 


3. Rome . Twentieth Century 
4. Middle Ages including the World 


5. Sixteenth Century War. 


The articles are unique in medical-military writing, nothing of the kind 
having previously appeared. Aside from the interest of Colonel Garrison’s 
text, they have an added value, because he has collected all available ref- 
erences in the Surgeon General’s Library and placed them as footnotes, 
thus making it possible for those who desire to follow further any par- 
ticular phase to easily turn to the original authorities. 


A limited number of these reprints, sewed and paper bound, will be dis- 
posed of solely for the benefit of The Association of Military Surgeons, at 
$1.50 the copy. It is suggested that those desiring copies make early ap- 
plication on the form printed herewith as only a few copies are available. 
The proceeds, in this case, will be diverted to the funds of The Association 
of Military Surgeons. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MILITARY SURGEONS 
Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 


please forward me Copies _of “Notes on the History of Military Medi- 
cine,” postpaid, for which I enclose $... 


lt ES 


Address ....... 








Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry Journal 

















Hofflin & Greentree 


Columbus, Ga. 


The Home of Fort Benning 
Clothiers and Haberdashers 


Boy’s Shop, 2nd Floor Officer’s Accounts Solicited 














. USED BY UNCLE SAM" P FLEMEN 
Foley and Cargill SOPPr's 


«The Shoe and Stocking Store” NITRO POWDER SOLVENT KO. 
For Cleaning High Power 
uEMBER OF (Springfield) Rifles, Revolvers, 

CiaTiap Machine Guns, and Firearms of 
all kinds. 

For Sale at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores and at 
Post Exchanges. 
= FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
1130 Broad Street z Ze Sole Manufacturer 

Dept. R. 
COLUMBUS, GA. 2314 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia 




















WHEAT’S 


Wheat Drug Co. Wheat & Shelnutt 
‘Good Reliable Druggists’’ |} ‘‘Good Reliable Florists’’ 


1116 Broad Street, Columbus, Ga. 











Union Trust Company’s Safety 
as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 
they may be stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 
ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 
very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 
gladly furnished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus © WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. 3. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry JounNaL 














SINCERE BEST WISHES 


FOR 
THE SUCCESS OF 
THE 
INFANTRY STADIUM 








Bickerstaff Brick Gompany 
Columbus, Ga. 


Davis’ Sport Sho, 
The Spalding Store 


If it’s Athletic | We 
If it’s Sport Have it 
Phone 879 


Louis H. Davis 


Co_umsBus, GA. 











UNIFORMS 


For 
U. S. ARMY 


and 
NATIONAL GUARD 
Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 
Boys’ Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
Red Bank, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 





| The bees 9 “48” 


Used by the vic 
four Internati 
Matches. Star 
equipment on Sprin 

s 1922, .22 cal. Ad 
to all Springfield, K 
Martini and Ma 
rifles. At your dea 
or write 
LYMAN GUNSIGHT CORP 
245 West St., Middlefield, Conn 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


BETTER YOUR AIM 








Automobile Insurance 


For Officers and Warrant Officers A‘ 
TIVE AND RETIRED of the Unit: 
States Services. Application blanks n 
be obtained from the Infantry A 
ciation. 
Write for Particulars 
(giving description of your car) 
If application sent, enclose $5.00 M« 
bership Fee to apply on premium. 
COVERAGE AT COST. 


United Services Automobile Association 


(formerly U. 8. Army Auto Ins. Ass'n.) 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 














Embroidered 
Officers’ Insignia 


Colonel, Eagles, pair 

Lieut. Colonel, Leaves, pair..... 
Major, Leaves, pair 

Captain, Bars, pair 

Ist Lieut., Bar, pair..... 

2d Lieut., Bar, pair 


HAT CORDS 
Officers, Gold 
Officers, Gilt 


U.S. Infantry “Association Washington, D. 





Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantny Jougnat 


























J. A. Kirven Co. | | Williams-Webb 
COLUMBUS, GA. Company 


Columbus’ Best Department Store 


a uA Engravers uy 


—Silk and Woolen Dress Goods 
—White and Colored Cotton Goods 
—Ladies’ and Children’s Millinery Line Cuts - Halftones 
—Household Linens, Sheets, Blankets, _ 

Bed Spreads Commercial Art 
—Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes . 
_ae Map Construction 
—Fashionable Ready-to-Wear, for 

Ladies and Children 


—Hosiery and Gloves. High-Grade Engraving of every 
Toilet Accessories : 


—A Department for Home Decora- description 
tions 


We want our Military friends of Fort Benning 5 ry 
to make this Store their Shopping Headquarters, 1702 F Street N " W . 
and to know that Kirven’s Store is an institution 


where SERVICE is our first consideration. Washington, D. C. 


























The Perfect Gift 


A gift which is usable; which, though inex- 
pensive, because it is the best of its kind, ranks with 
the most costly in the sentiment which it expresses; 
a gift which is the perfect gift, is a box of writing 
paper chosen from the holiday offerings of Crane’s 
Writing Papers or Eaton’s Highland Linen. 





Crane’s EATON'S 
“Wri ting Papers ee LAN 1D N 


EATON, CRANE &F PIKE CO. New York, Pittsfield, Mass. 











Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay Jounnat 

















A Classic for All 


Steele’s 
American Campaigns 


@Many young officers have desired to 
own this standard work, but have not 
felt able to make the necessary invest- 
ment. 


@ The book was republished by the In- 
fantry Association at great expense to 
make it available, and we are now going 
further and making it easy to purchase. 


@We will therefore, be glad to send 
the two volumes now and accept pay- 
ment on the monthly installment plan. 


@Send us $2.00 with your order and 
pay the balance of $8.00 in monthly 
installments of the same amount. 











Two handsome volumes in box 


United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 





























Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranray JouRNAL 























Have Your (haracter Read 


Cranes os | 
Pen oGen IGHLAND 


LINEN 


Your handwriting reveals your character and temperament with crystal 
clearness to one who knows how to interpret it. 


A quire box of Eaton's Highland Linen at 60 cents, 
or of Crane’s Linen Lawn at $1.00 contains full in- 
structions for securing a character reading by an 
expert at a nominal cost. 


The service is available to both men and women. 


Ask for the Character Reading box. 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D.C. 
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From the original drawing by 
Sgt. Burns—1ith Infantry. 


The Bridgehead 
at Dun-Sur-Meuse 


Did you ever watch a swimmer pull himself 
into a boat? First, strong fingers on the gun- 
wale, then the head and shoulders raised, and, 
with a heave and a grunt, he is over the side. 


That’s what a bridgehead is! 


First the Engineers—laying their flooring over 
pontoons in the hell of bursting shrapnel and 
the deadly gas, then the advance guard of the 
Infantry, and finally the long lines of the Brig- 
ade or Division. 


The 5th Division accomplished the difficult feat 
of establishing a bridgehead at Dun-Sur-Meuse, 
on the eastern bank of the river, in the face of 
the deadly fire from the grimly-holding Boche. 
General Pershing called this operation “one of 
the most brilliant military feats in the history 
of the American Army in France.” 


The 11th Infantry, on the heights above the 
western bank, for a time protected the crossing 
and later fought at the very peak of the ad- 
vance until the Armistice was signed. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Du Pont Powder 
has been insep 
arably connected 
with the combat 
history of every 
organization in 
the Service. in 
1802, practically 
all du Pont Pow- 
der was made for 
military purposes 
Today, 98% is 
produced for in 
dustrial uses. 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Uniforms tor Officers of the 
United States Army 
‘ivilian Clothing Re: nade or to Measure 


Garments for Tr: co few utdoor Sport 


English Haberdashery, ;, Shoes, Trunks. 
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BROOKS BROTHERS’ 
Building, Convenient to Grand 
BosToO N PALM (BEACH NEWPORT Central, Subway and many of 


N Raine 


Seesen aoa Mess Sek meus am the leading Hotels and Clubs 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Re sources over $35.01 1). OOO 


BANKING DEPARTMENT: Accounts of individuals, firms 


invited 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: a oa ee ae 


cates 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: tesuse Lottes 


eign Drafts 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT: 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT: 
Ir j to th 
through the Departr . anes ned, we are 
. — 9 Ie Ur — equipped with Fire and Burglar-t of SAI E 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS: DEPOSIT VAULTS, wit! 8 
convenient res at 10d te rent STOR AGE 
FACILITIES al sc t led for Silver 


ware and other 


have more accounts with Army and Navy 
Bet than any other bank in the United 


States. 
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Last Chance 
to Order 
Christmas Greeting 
Cards 


For the benefit of those who have not had time or 
enclination to order specially engraved greeting 
cards, we have made up two good assortments that 


well ftil the bill. Each lot in handsome box. 
$5.00 Unit 


This contains fifty cards that purchased at 
retail would cost from 5 to 25 cents each. 
All have proper size envelopes, some lined 
with gold, blue or red tissue. All are die 
stamped in colors and have an appropriate 
sentiment engraved on them. This is an 
unusual value. 


$2.50 Unit 


The same high quality that goes to make 
up our larger unit, but the number of cards 
is reduced to twenty-five for the benefit 
of those with smaller mailing lists. 


If your requirements are limited, or you wish to 
supple ment previous orders, you cannot do better 
than to order one or more of these units. 

United States Infantry Association , 
Infant Build Wasl rto Db. Cc. NYE 
n ners ul ing ashington, ax 
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